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) through negotiations. 


Prospects for Peace 


by JESSICA SMITH 


WO months after the visit to 
this country of Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, it can be fairly 
said that the trend toward ending 
the cold war is continuing and 
strengthening. At the same time, we 
have to face soberly the fact that 
the efforts of powerful groups to 
reverse this trend place on the 
American people grave responsibili- 
ties to do their part to insure peace. 
It will not come of itself. 
First of all, it is necessary to be 


| fully informed of Soviet policies so 


that we may know just how their 
government as well as our own 
stands on issues that must be solved 
For this we 
refer you to our report on Khrush- 


| chev’s speech to the Supreme So- 


viet, which, fully endorsed by the 
latter, is the main official pronounce- 
ment on Soviet foreign policies 
since the visit. Washington official 
circles were quoted as judging the 
speech “moderate” and ‘“concilia- 
tory.” 

The Supreme Soviet issued an elo- 
quent appeal to the Parliaments of 
all countries of the world to “do 
everything possible . . . to achieve 
disarmament and open up before 
mankind the path to eternal peace 


' on earth.” 


Press reports of the November an- 
niversary celebrations in Moscow 
made a point of the fact that peace 
was the general theme, and good- 
will toward the United States the 
keynote throughout. The military 
part of the annual parade in the Red 


Square was the shortest on record. 

The deliberations of the Supreme 
Soviet, with their emphasis on eco- 
nomic, cultural and scientific ad- 
vances and higher living standards, 
underlined the need for a peaceful 
economy to accomplish their goals. 

The draft State budget proposed 
revenues of 772.1 billion rubles for 
1960 as against 735.8 for 1959; ex- 
penditures of 744.8 billion rubles 
for 1960 as against 698.8 billion in 
1949. The 1960 budget is to be di- 
vided as follows: 327.8 billion rubles 
for development of the national 
economy; 247.4 billion rubles for 
social and cultural purposes; 96.1 
billion rubles for defense; 11.1 bil- 
lion rubles for state administration. 
Social and cultural expenditures 
will be increased by 15.2 per cent 
over 1959. While the amount for 
defense remains the same, it will ac- 
count for only 12.9 per cent of the 
budget as against 19.9 five years ago. 

The report of A. N. Kosygin, 
Deputy Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers and Chairman 
of the State Planning Commission, 
showed that 1959 industrial produc- 
tion has exceeded Seven-Year Plan 
goals by 4 per cent, with output of 
means of production increasing by 
12 per cent, consumer goods by 10.5 
per cent. Higher production quotas 
than originally are now set for 1960, 
with an over-all increase in indus- 
trial output of 8.1 per cent over 
1959. Kosygin reported that despite 
unfavorable weather conditions, gross 
yield of grain and sugar beets and 
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some other crops this year will be 
above the last five years’ average. 

Kosygin’s report reflected the Oc- 
tober 16 Communist Party and 
Council of Ministers decision for 
sweeping measures to increase pro- 
duction, extend variety and improve 
quality of consumer goods of all 
kinds. This decision had been 
sharply critical of both quantity 
and quality of such goods. (Visitors 
who have come back with lurid re- 
ports of the orange silk tasseled 
lampshades seen everywhere, please 
note that this decision called for end- 
ing production of all silk lamp- 
shades, and their replacement by 
“new materials of different colors.”’) 

In 1960, 101 million square me- 
ters of housing will be built, as 
against 80 million in 1959. This 
means that about 10,000,000 people 
will move into 2,400,000 new apart- 
ments. In addition, about a million 
new houses will be built by people 
in rural areas. Improved living 
standards are further envisaged in a 
5 per cent increase in workers’ and 
farmers’ incomes, while all factory 
and office workers will go over to a 
6- or 7-hour day. There will be con- 
siderable further construction of 
hospitals, schools, kindergartens, 
nurseries and service facilities. ‘The 
number of pupils in general edu- 
cational schools will be increased 
by 2.4 million; 119,000 engineers 
will be graduated in 1960. 


Peace and Cold War Trends .. 
in the U.S. 


In the country as a whole there is 
a new absorption in questions of 
war and peace, a new concern in the 
surpassing importance of American- 
Soviet relations. This is something 
that all prospective candidates in 


the 1960 elections have to reckon 
with. 

James Reston wrote in the Ney 
York Times that President Eisen. 
hower is fighting Pentagon effort 
to increase our already vast military 
expenditures: 


The Administration has embarked on 
a “peace program” and does not want 
it to coincide with increased militar 
expenditures. It is talking disarmament. 
It wants to go into the 1960 Presidential 
campaign as the party of peace and fi. 
cal responsibility. 


While Vice President Richard 
Nixon bends to the wind of public 
opinion for peace (though some. 
times wavering in the opposite di- 
rection too) we cannot fail to realize 
that only powerful backing in the 
most reactionary Republican circles 
could lead Governor Nelson D. 
Rockefeller of New York to stake 
his Presidential prospects on advo- 
cacy of a continued tough policy to 
ward the Soviet Union and reliance 
on nuclear weapons. 

On the Democratic side, Adlai 
Stevenson, still considered a presi: 
dential hopeful, has taken a stand 
for negotiations with the Russians, 
steps toward disarmament, and end- 
ing of nuclear weapon tests, but his 
voice is far from as loud and strong 
as it might be. Senator John f. 
Kennedy (D., Mass.), who is on 
record for a nuclear war over Ber 
lin “if necessary,” is now apparently 
shifting his position somewhat and 
proposes that our country continue 
the test ban as long as the Soviet 
Union does. Senator Stuart Syming 
ton (D., Mo.), has called for an end 
of nuclear weapons testing and Sent 
tor Hubert H. Humphrey (D; 
Minn.), for another year’s extension 
of the present test halt. Cold wat 
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advocates in the Democratic Party 
are very active. Ex-President Harry 
§. Truman has opposed President 
Eisenhower’s visit to the USSR and 
wants nuclear weapons tests con- 
tinued. Ex-Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson wants continued reliance 
on the “nuclear deterrent’ and op- 


jjposes any negotiations with the 
‘-JUSSR over Germany and Berlin. 


Concrete steps in solving the out- 
standing issues in American-Soviet 
relations are in abeyance during this 
period while the Administration is 
concentrating on achieving greater 


‘lunity among the divided Western 
‘allies. 


But it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the Summit conference, 
although now postponed until the 
Spring and still facing obstacles, is 
now generally taken as a matter of 
course, with the idea gaining 
ground that there must be greater 
flexibility in negotiations than dur- 
ing the Dulles era. 


New Note Sounded by Herter 


While a good many of Secretary 
of State Christian Herter’s state- 
ments have continued to have a 
somewhat diluted-Dulles sound, his 
November 17 address to the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council re- 
flected more positively the new 
trend. He said: 


Today we face a test no society has 
ever fully met; how to make competi- 
tion the life, not death, of nations. .. . 
The paramount question facing our 
world today is how the great rivalry he- 
tween political systems can work itself 
out in the course of history without 
exploding into a thermonuclear war. 


He expressed the belief that the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
would find a “common language” 
for the ground rules of competition 


in the atomic age, and conditions 
of co-survival and for bringing un- 
der control the spiraling arms race. 
He spoke of the possibility in some 
fields of turning competition into 
cooperation through common ven- 
tures, but warned that the United 
States would not fare too well in 
competition with the Soviets “unless 
we can match their enthusiasm for 
achievement.” But, he said, a new 
relationship between the two sys- 
tems is essential if civilization is 
to survive—“It is nothing less than 
this immense and long-term project 
on which we are now engaged.” 

The realization that competition 
for peace must replace competition 
for destruction has been brought 
home by the new realistic appraisal 
in this country of Soviet economic 
achievements. This has been large- 
ly due to the dramatic successes of 
the USSR in outer space—most re- 
cent of which was the extraordinary 
feat of sending around the moon an 
interplanetary station, which at a 
signal photographed the moon’s 
other side and sent the pictures back 
to earth, demonstrating the mighty 
scientific and technical resources the 
Soviet Union has at its command. 
Likewise the steady and growing 
economic achievements at a far 
greater rate of advance than our 
own, are now acknowledged and the 
challenge of the Seven-Year Plan 
recognized. 

The more forward-looking Ameri- 
cans understand that this challenge 
of peaceful economic competition 
offers a promise which, if properly 
met, and combined with disarma- 
ment measures, can only be a boon 
to American progress. 

Some economists and _ business 
circles are talking in terms of im- 
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provements rather than ruin to our 
economy by reduced arms spending. 
Nation’s Business, organ of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, wrote in its 
October issue: “Any abrupt soften- 
ing of cold war pressures—if it 
comes—can bring this country a 
boom, not the recession suggested by 
such phrases as ‘peace scare’.” Har- 
vard political economist Seymouw 
Harris wrote in the New York Times, 
magazine, November 8, that “we can, 
prosper without arms if we prepare: 
for disarmament in advance by in- 
creased non-defense government 
spending.” He proposed that the 
present $46 billion defense budget 
be cut in half, that half of the sav- 
ing be returned to the public as a 
tax cut, the other half used for in- 
creased welfare outlays for lower in- 
come groups, education, slum clear- 
ance, hospitals, conservation, flood 
control and other constructive meas- 
ures on which we have been under- 
spending for years. Such projects, 
and funds for planning and training 
of workers for new jobs could, he 
said, keep production and employ- 
ment on a high level. 

Others see in the challenge only 
a threat to be met by continuing the 
cold war and the arms race in the 
vain hope that somehow, sometime 
the socialist system may be destroyed, 
caring not for the risk of destroying 
all mankind in the process. 

Allen Dulles, CIA director, warned 
recently in testimony before a Con- 
gressional Committee of the threat 
to our country from the fact that 
the Soviet Union is increasing pro- 
duction at a rate far higher than, 
we and that if its present growth of 
8 or g per cent a year continues, 
“the gap between our two economies 
will be dangerously narrowed.” He 


also warned that Khrushcncv’s desire 
for “a period of coexistence’ was 
based only on a desire to achieve 
this plan, but did not suggest that 
a similar policy on our part would 


help in the achievement of a great- 


er industrial growth rate here. 
George Meany, AFL-CIO Presi- 


dent, sees Soviet economic competi- | 


tion as just another form of Soviet 
attempts at “subversion” and “ag- 
gression.” 

We must be fully aware of the 
dangerous forces in our country who 
want to continue reliance on ever 
greater arms and “positions of 
strength,” whether it be the limited 
war advocates, led by Prof. Henry 
Kissinger of Harvard, or those who, 
like Dr. James B. Conant, President 
Emeritus of Harvard and former 
High Commissioner to Germany 
and Ambassador to Bonn, calls on 
the United States to “face up to the 
necessity for an invulnerable system 
of thermonuclear weapons,” able to 
destroy utterly at least three fourths 
of the industrial complexes of the 
USSR, as “essential to our survival 
as a free nation.” Such a position 
is really what is being advocated 
by those who wish to continue nv- 
clear weapons testing. In the Pen- 
tagon are advocates of limited and 
of big wars—and of both. Admiral 
Jerauld Wright, Supreme U.S, Al 
lied Commander in the Atlantic of 
NATO warns that the West must 
not relax its guard, since: “The 
threat from the East is at least as 
great as it was ten years ago.” The 
big circulation Luce publications, 
Time, Life and Fortune, continue 
their campaign against negotiations 
and for renewed pressure on the 
USSR through even bigger arms ex: 
penditures. 
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The mood of the American people 
for peace was made clear in their re- 
ception to Premier Khrushchev. It 
is expressed through wide support 
for the activities of such organiza- 
tions as the National Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy, which 
recently jammed Carnegie Hall in 
New York to hear Prof. Linus Paul- 
ing, Clarence Pickett, New York 
Councilman Stanley Isaacs and 
others, as part of a nationwide cam- 
paign to support the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev exchanges and the end 
of nuclear weapons tests. Norman 
Cousins, Saturday Review editor, is 
making a valuable contribution to 
promotion of peace as are many 


other SANE leaders and groups. 


throughout the country. We cannot 
fail to note such positive voices as 
those of Walter Lippmann, calling 
for flexibility in negotiations, and 
George F. Kennan, who recently 
urged that Washington drop its in- 
sistence on “first use” of atomic 
weapons. 

Leaders of the National Council 
of Churches have assured the Presi- 
dent of the backing of church peo- 
ple in efforts for peace. The United 
Synagogue of America, organization 
of Conservative congregations, has 
called for a ban on all nuclear weap- 
ons. The National Friends’ Ser- 
vice Committee and the Women’s 
International League continue their 
valuable work for peace. The Na- 
tional Federation of Scientists con- 
tinues to advocate the end of all 
nuclear testing. The National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship reports mounting interest in its 
work, especially since the Khrush- 
chev visit, indicated by the ever- 
growing flood of requests for infor- 
mation on the Soviet Union, At its 


November meeting in Carnegie Hall, 
such long-time advocates of peace 
and friendship as its Chairman, 
Rockwell Kent, its director Richard 
Morford, Dr. Corliss Lamont, Dr. 
Alphaeus Hunton and others were 
joined on the platform by Dr. Nor- 
man Whitney, Chairman of the 
Quakers’ Peace Committee. The 
activities of these and many other 
groups and individuals are good. 
But far, far more is necessary in the 
way of organized expression of the 
desire for peace that is in the hearts 
of the majority of our people. 


US-USSR Relations 


Let us end with a listing of hope- 
ful developments since the Soviet 
Premier’s visit and the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev exchanges: 

The U.S.-USSR agreement on a 
joint disarmament resolution, ap- 
proved by the entire UN member: 
ship. 

(The two countries also joined 
in a unanimous vote in the UN urg- 
ing the United States, Britain and 
the USSR to continue the present 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests 
and their efforts to work out an ap- 
propriate international control sys- 
tem. Soviet delegate Vassily Kuznet- 
sov told the UN the USSR would 
not resume testing as long as the 
West refrained. The U.S. abstained, 
however, on a similar Afro-Asian 
resolution also calling on other na- 
tions—with France specifically in 
mind—to refrain from tests, for which 
the USSR voted.) 

Agreement of the U.S., the USSR 
and ten other nations to keep the 
vast Antarctica region free of war. 
In agreeing, the USSR accepted a 
system of inspection of its bases, 








planes and ships to be set up by the 
12-nation group. 

Progress at the three-power nu- 
clear test ban conferences in Gen- 
eva, with the USSR agreeing to an 
experts’ study of controls for un- 
derground tests. 

Indications of easing trade re- 
strictions against the USSR, and the 
possibility of a new trade agree- 
ment. 

Negotiations completed for re- 
newing and extending the U.S.- 
USSR agreement on scientific, tech- 
nical and cultural interchange in 
January, for another two-year pe- 
riod. (The new agreement will be 
fully reviewed in our next issue.) 

First steps toward American-So- 
viet pacts on scientific cooperation, 
medical research, peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

Meantime, exchanges already un- 
der way are proceeding successfully. 
These include exchange visits of 
economists, scientists and others; 
the warmly received openings of 
“Marty” in Moscow and “The 
Cranes Are Flying” in Washing- 
ton, inaugurating the motion picture 
exchange; the enthusiastically wel- 
comed visit of five Soviet com- 
posers, Shostakovich, Kabalevsky, 
Khrennikov, Dankevich and Amir- 
ov, in return for the visits of U.S. 
composers to the USSR; an agree- 
ment between Columbia and Mos- 
cow universities for an exchange of 
professors. 

The beginning of some trade un- 
ion contacts is especially important. 
It should be noted that while many 
of the remarks of the AFL-CIO lead- 
ers at the dinner given to Khrush- 
chev in San Francisco were found 
objectionable by their guests, the 
Tass account of the event noted 
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that it might help pave the way for 
mutual trade union contacts. There 
have since been reports that some 
of the AFL-CIO officials might visit 
the USSR as tourists. 

Following the warm reception to 
Khrushchev by the ILWU and the 
employers’ organization, both groups 
were invited to the Soviet Union by 
their opposite numbers there. The 
ILWU has already announced its ac- 
ceptance, 

The International Woodworkers 
of America (AFL-CIO) passed a 
strong resolution at its recent con- 
vention urging an end to the cold 
war and the inclusion of workers’ 
delegations in the exchange pro- 
gram. 

Despite the attitude of President 
Walter Reuther at the dinner to 
Khrushchev, the recent UAW con- 
vention passed a resolution which, 
while containing cold war passages, 
welcomed the Khrushchev visit, saw 
the possibility of ‘“‘cooperatve ex- 
istence’’ between different social sys- 
tems, declared disarmament and the 
end of nuclear testing as of primary 
urgency, and called for exchanges 
along trade union lines with the so 
cialist countries. James Carey, 
IUEW President, called for a de- 








crease in international tensions in 
a speech before the convention of 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers. 
Finally, we must note again that 
the wide international acclaim for 
the Soviet proposals of disarmament, 
has put this question on the first 
order of the day, and that the gen- 
eral acceptance of the necessity of 
a Summit meeting, with Germany 
and Berlin and other pressing issues 
on the agenda, justifies strong hopes 
for a continued and _ irreversible 
trend toward peaceful settlements. 
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PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV 





On New World Situation 


A summary of the report of Ni- 
kita Khrushchev on the international 
situation and Soviet foreign policy, 
at the session of the Supreme Soviet, 
October 31, 1959. 


REMIER Khrushchev opened his 
- report with an optimistic state- 
ment about the improvement in the 
international] situation and prospects 
for peace. He declared his belief 
that a more sober attitude is now 
gaining ascendancy over former 
Western policies of “positions of 
strength,” “rolling back” or “lib- 
erating” the socialist peoples, ‘‘mas- 
sive retaliation,” “brink-of-war’” and 
even “preventive” war, formerly ad- 
vocated in some circles. At the 
same time, he noted repeatedly that 
there are still die-hards wanting to 
keep the cold war going, that peace 
will not come of itself, but will have 
to be worked for by all the govern- 
ments and peoples of the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev dwelt at length 
on peaceful coexistence: 


The point is that peaceful coexistence 
in our day is a real fact and not any- 
one’s request or wish. It is an objective 
necessity following from the present 
world situation, from the present phase 
of development of human society. Both 
principal social systems now existing 
on earth possess weapons which would 
cause fatal consequences if brought into 
action. Those who now declare thei 
non-recognition of peaceful coexistence 
and argue against it are actually advo- 
cating war. 


He went on to say that the present 
problem is to find a reasonable basis 


for peaceful coexistence, and this 
requires mutual concessions: 


The recognition of the existence of dif. 
ferent systems, of the right of every peo- 
ple to settle independently all the po- 
litical and social problems of their coun- 
try, respect for sovereignty and adher- 
ence to the principle of non-interference 
in internal affairs, settlement of all in- 
ternational questions by negotiation— 
that is what coexistence on a reasonable 
foundation implies. 


Relations with the United States 
—Mutual Concessions Needed 


Mr. Khrushchev made clear he 
was not referring to concessions on 
basic ideological questions, on which 
neither side could be expected to 
yield, but to compromises and ac- 
commodation in international ques- 
tions. He gave as an example that 
while the Soviet Government pro- 
poses complete and general disarma- 
ment, it is ready also to consider 
other proposals in the search for mu- 
tually acceptable solutions; and that 
the capitalist states also make con- 
cessions in negotiating with socialist 
states in the UN and elsewhere. He 
expressed satisfaction that the So- 
viet policy of peaceful coexistence 
is now meeting greater understand- 
ing in the West: 


Some headway is being made by such 
forms of East-West relations, which the 
Soviet Union has long persistently cham- 
pioned, as negotiations on pressing in- 
ternational problems, exchange visits of 
statesmen, mutually profitable economic 
ties, cultural and scientific contacts. 


The Soviet Premier noted that 
within the last year and a half the 
USSR had advanced such important 
proposals as those to end nuclear 
tests, to set up atom free zones, to 














do away with the remnants of World 
War II by signing a peace treaty 
with Germany, to call a Summit 
meeting and for general and com- 
plete disarmament. While negotia- 
tions on a nuclear test ban are drag- 
ging out, there is some hope that 
they may be successfully completed 
shortly. The Geneva Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, while producing 
no solution to the question of Ger- 
many and Berlin, “helped to clarify 
the positons of both sides and reduce 
the gap between them.” The visit to 
Moscow of Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan had helped improve both 
Anglo-Soviet relations and the inter- 
national atmosphere generally. He 
then spoke of the importance of 
visits of Soviet Deputy Premiers A. 
I. Mikoyan and F. R. Kozlov to the 
United States, the visit of Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon to Moscow, the 
exchange of exhibitions, and his own 
visit here: 


An especially important, far-reaching 
step toward a radical improvement of 
relations between the USSR and the 
USA and a general relaxation of inter- 
national tension was the agreement on 
the exchange of visits between the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR and the President of the United 
States. 

During my visit to the United States 
I had meetings and discussions with 
President Eisenhower, also with other 
statesmen, with representatives of the 
most diverse circles and the ordinary 
people of America. These meetings 
and talks convinced me that the vast 
majority of the people do not want 
war and do want an improvement of re- 
lations between our countries. Many 
prominent United States leaders, with 
the President at the head, understand 
these sentiments of the American peo 
ple, are alarmed by the situation that 
has arisen as a result of the arms race 
and the cold war, and want to find way: 
to strengthen peace. 
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The Premier added that he felt 
his discussions with the President 
had led to clearer mutual under. 
standing and a closer approach of 
viewpoints both in assessing the in- 
ternational situation as a whole and 
on certain concrete issues, especially 
the need to improve US-USSR rela- 
tions. 


France and Algeria 


Mr. Khrushchev expressed confi- | 


dence that his forthcoming meeting 
with President de Gaulle of France 
would be useful for Soviet-French 
relations and world peace. He de- 
clared that while relations with 
France were affected by the latter's 
participation in military blocs 
against the USSR, he felt relations 
could be further strengthened. He 
commended President de Gaulle for 
his realistic stand on “the immuta- 
bility of the Oder-Neisse frontier” 
(between Germany and Poland). 
On the question of Algeria, he said 
that the sympathies of the USSR 
are “with the peoples fighting 
against colonialism, for independ- 
ence and national freedom.” He con- 
tinued that if the historic close ties 
of France and Algeria were built on 
a new basis of voluntariness and 
equality, it might promote the es- 
tablishment of peace in the area, and 
expressed the hope that the realiza- 
tion of the hopelessness of settling 
such a question by force, against the 
will of the people, would prevail in 
France: 


. . » The recent proposals of President 
de Gaulle to solve the Algerian ques- 
tion on the basis of self-determination 
by means of a popular vote in Algeria 
could play an important role in the 
settlement of the Algerian question. 
They will play such a role if they do not 
remain a mere declaration, if they are 
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supplemented by real steps which, tak- 
ing in account the rights of the people 
of Algeria to free and independent de- 
velopment, would at the same time ac- 
cord with the interests of both sides. 


Germany and Berlin 


The Soviet Premier stressed the ur- 
gency of settling the legacy of the 
Second World War: 


The serious differences on the question 
of Germany between former allies of 
the anti-Hitler coalition, the revival of 
militarism and revanchist trends in West 
Germany, the tension in the relations 
between the two German states, are all 
making the situation in Europe unstable 
and dangerous. All these problems 
would be largely solved by a _ peace 
treaty with the two German states ac- 
tually in existence, and this in turn 
would settle the Berlin question. . . . 

I cannot fail to say that in general the 
situation in Europe is still rather alarm- 
ing. Large armed forces of both sides 
are concentrated in the area, and they 
are in direct contact. Numerous foreign 
air and naval bases are located in West- 
ern Europe, and on top of this nuclear- 
rocket bases are being established there. 
Despite world-wide public protests and 
contrary to the interests of peace, the 
West German army is being equipped 
with nuclear and rocket weapons. There- 
fore the danger of a new military ex- 
plosion should not be forgotten for a 
moment. 


Referring to his agreement with 
Eisenhower for resumption of talks 
on the German question, Khrush- 
chev affirmed that the USSR is 
ready both for far-reaching steps to- 
ward relaxing proposals such as it 
had already advanced, and for any 
reasonable partial measures. 


The Middle East and CENTO 


Mr. Khrushchev declared that the 
troubled situation in the Middle 
East was worsened by continued 
construction of foreign military 


bases in countries aligned with mili- 
tary blocs. He spoke sharply of 
Turkey which belongs to both 
NATO and CENTO (The Central 
Treaty Organization—formerly the 
Baghdad Pact). He said that as a 
result of Turkey’s participation in 
these military blocs it had provided 
for military bases “spearheaded 
against the Soviet Union,” and— 


Turkish territory has been turned 
into a veritable military depot where 
on top of everything, foreign rockets with 
nuclear warheads will be stationed now. 
There is hardly any need to say that 
in the first instance this undermines 
the security of Turkey itself. 

We have spoken more than once of 
the danger of this foreign policy of 
Turkey and submitted specific proposals 
toward the establishment of good-neigh- 
bor relation between our states... . 


The Soviet leader also deplored 
the worsening of relations with 
Iran which, he said, had _pre- 
ferred to bind itself to military com- 
mitments against the USSR, both 
within and outside of CENTO, in- 
stead of cementing the friendly re- 
lations offered by the Soviet Union. 


The People’s Republic of China 


Mr. Khrushchev reviewed the 
great successes of the People’s Re- 
public of China, which recently 
celebrated its tenth anniversary and 
emphasized the strong and friendly 
Soviet-Chinese relations. He said 
the attitude of the United States 
and some other Western powers to- 
ward China was a source of grave 
concern to world public opinion, 
with the senseless “two Chinas” po- 
sition, and failure to restore its 
rights in the United Nations. He 
scored recent speeches by Secretary 
of State Herter and his assistant, 
Mr. Dillon, seeking to cast doubt 
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on the sovereignty of the Chinese 
People’s Republic in questions of 
domestic and foreign policy in its 
relations with the Soviet Union. He 
gave the historic background of Tai- 
wan and the offshore islands as 
an integral part of China, declar- 
ing that no international compli- 
cations would have arisen had it not 
been for U.S. military support and 
protection of the remnants of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime, and said: 


Those who speak of the USSR’s re- 
sponsibility for China’s actions should 
know that the People’s Republic of China 
needs no one’s tutelage. ‘The People’s 
Government pursues its own policy and 
represents its people with dignity. 

Should we speak, however, about the 
Soviet Union as an ally of the People’s 
Republic of China, in that case we are 
ready to bear this responsibility. The 
Soviet Union sympathizes with and un- 
derstands the desire of the Chinese peo- 
ple and the PRC Government to restore 
to the Chinese state Taiwan and other 
islands belonging to China but occu- 
pied by foreign troops. On that ques- 
tion we fully support and will support 
the Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China until a solution of this 
question is assured, because legal and 
moral right are on its side. 


Sino-Indian Border, Korea, Laos 


Turning to the Sino-Indian bor- 
der dispute, the Soviet Premier 
stated: 


We regret very much the incidents 
which occurred recently on the frontiers 
between two states which are our friends 
—the People’s Republic of China, with 
which we are bound by inviolable bonds 
of fraternal friendship, and the Republic 
of India, with which our friendly rela- 
tions are successfully developing. We 
especially deplore that there were casu- 
alties on both sides as a result of these 
incidents. To the parents and relatives 
of the victims nothing can make up for 
the loss. We should be glad if the in- 
cidents on the Sino-Indian frontier were 
not repeated and if the existing dis- 
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putable frontier questions were solved 
by friendly negotiation to the mutual 
satisfaction of both sides. 


He mentioned divided Korea as 
another Far Eastern question merit- 
ing attention. The Korean Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic, Khrush- 
chev said, was in a good political 
and economic situation, while South 
Korea is ruined, with its economy, 
particularly agriculture, steadily de- 
clining. While it is true, he went 
on, that the “senile Syngman Rhee” 
is still trying to whip up war hys- 
teria, North Korea takes a calm 
view of his threats, Even his own 
subjects are not at all eager to start 
a war against their Northern neigh- 
bors, and “a military conflict could 
hardly break out there now.” As to 
the main force determining the pol- 
icy of South Korea, he said it was 
his impression that the United States 
is not seeking an armed conflict. 
Thus favorable conditions exist for 
a final settlement of the Korean 
problem, which he felt should be- 
gin with the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from South Korea (Chinese 
troops have long since withdrawn 
from North Korea) leading to a 
gradual rapprochement of North and 
South, which in turn would create 
the prerequisites for restoring the 
national unity of Korea on a peace- 
ful, democratic basis. 

The situation in Laos, the Pre- 
mier said, had arisen through activi- 
ties of circles concerned with ex- 
tending SEATO, resulting in the 
suspension of the International 
Commission for Laos set up by the 
1954 Geneva agreements, and sub- 
sequent persecution of the Pathet 
Lao forces (see article on Laos by 
Susan Warren in October NWR). 
He noted that while the hostilities 
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in Laos were only on platoon level, 
a great hue and cry had been raised 
all over the world: 


As to the Soviet Union, we do not 
want even the smallest hotbed of war 
to exist in Laos, since that would add 
grist to the mill of the aggressive forces. 
With a reasonable approach and observ- 
ance of international agreements, the 
skirmishes taking place there could 
be easily eliminated and the situation 
normalized. The main point, however, 
is that the Great Powers should not 
interfere in the internal affairs of othe: 
states. 


Disarmament and Inspection .. 


The Soviet Premier dwelt long- 
est and most emphatically on the 
question of disarmament as the most 
important problem of our time, 
since a war fought with nuclear 
weapons “would spare no one and 
would inflict untold loss of life, 
destruction and suffering on man- 
kind.” He repeated the essence of 
the Soviet proposals to the United 
Nations for general and complete 
disarmament within four years: 


This means that all armed forces 
should be disbanded, all armaments de- 
stroyed, all military production stopped. 
The nuclear, chemical, bacteriological 
and rocket weapons would be banned 
and destroyed once and for all. The war 
ministries and general staffs would be 
abolished, the military bases on foreign 
territories would be liquidated, no one 
would undergo military training any 
more, Expenditures for military purposes 
in any form would cease. The states 
would have only small contingents of 
police or militia, of agreed size, to be 
used for the maintenance of internal 
order and security of the citizens and 
carrying only small arms. 


On the question of “rigorous, ef- 
fective and all-embracing interna- 
tional control, so that no one could 
violate the agreement on general 
disarmament,” he stressed: 


For every stage of disarmament we 
propose an appropriate stage of control. 
We also propose that the controllers 
be present on the territory of states 
from the very start of the disarmament 
process and until its full completion. 
and also after disarmament, so that 
no state could secretly prepare for war. 
We want the volume of control to cor 
respond to the nature of disarmament 
measures. 

We are also agreeable to the establish- 
ment of appropriate agencies, under the 
aegis of the United Nations, to insure 
effective control over strict observance of 
the sacred disarmament commitments as- 
sumed by the states. 


General and complete disarma- 
ment, he continued, would mark the 
beginning of a new stage in the de- 
velopment of human society and its 
well-being, a world without war: 


The scrapping of military expenditures 
would release tremendous material re- 
sources for the expansion of the peacc- 
ful branches of economy in all countries, 
large and small. Considerable means 
could be devoted to advancing the econ- 
omy and raising the living standards 
of the economically backward countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Many 
factories, power stations, irrigation net- 
works, homes, schools and _ hospitals 
could be built there. The scientists of 
all countries would receive tremendous 
additional opportunities to work for the 
benefit of the world, for the benefit of 
peoples, for extending scientific research 
in the most diverse spheres—in tech- 
nology, medicine, space exploration, etc. 
They could pool their efforts for the 
realization of many majestic scientific 
programs. 


Mr. Khrushchev described the fa- 
vorable reaction to the Soviet pro- 
posals in all socialist countries and 
by people everywhere. He spoke 
with pleasure of President Eisen- 
hower’s agreement on the need to 
find a solution to the disarmament 
problem, and of the favorable re- 
action to the Soviet proposals by 
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Prime Ministers Macmillan and Neh- 
ru, President Sukarno of Indonesia 
and many others. 

Noting the obstacles on the part 
of those who wished to continue 
the arms race, and the attempts to 
cast doubt on the sincerity of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Khrushchev re- 
viewed the long history of the So- 
viet Union’s stand for peace, since 
its very inception, when Lenin called 
for the end of war, its continued 
stand for peaceful coexistence, and 
Litvinov’s disarmament proposals in 
the League of Nations. If in the past 
such proposals were rejected on the 
ground of the weakness of the So- 
viet Union, he declared, this could 
not be the case today. (In a later 
speech noting that one plant he had 
recently visited had manufactured 
in a single year 250 rockets with 
hydrogen warheads, Khrushchev de- 
clared: “We are ready to dump them 
all into the sea in the interest of 
securing peace on earth.”’) 

Regarding those who charged that 
the USSR wants “all or nothing,” 
he said: 


Our proposals state, black on white, 
that if the Western powers are not will- 
ing to accept general and complete dis- 
armament, we regard it as possible and 
necessary to come to terms, if only on 
partial steps toward disarmament. The 
Soviet Union believes that such meas- 
ures include a ban on nuclear weapons 
and, above all, the cessation of theif 
tests, the setting up of zones of control 
and inspection with a reduction of for- 
eign troops on the territories of appro- 
priate countries in Europe, the liquida- 
tion of foreign military bases on alien 
soil, the conclusion of a non-aggiession 
pact between the NATO member-states 
and the countries of the Warsaw Treaty 
and so on. The Soviet Government, of 
course, is prepared to examine and discuss 
amendments to our proposals, as well as 
any other proposals designed to solve 


the important disarmament problem. 


Mr. Khrushchev declared that his 
government warmly welcomed the 
unanimous UN decision co-sponsor- 
ing the joint draft resolution of the 
U.S.-USSR commending the idea of 
general and complete disarmament. 


Towards a Summit Conference 


In conclusion, the Soviet Pre- 
mier emphasized the great import- 
ance of the agreement with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for the solution of 
international problems “through ne- 
gotiations and not by use of force.” 
To this end, he said, of paramount 
importance is the convocation of a 
heads of government conference. He 
declared the Soviet Government feels 
“the sooner this meeting is held, the 
better it will be for the cause of 
peace.” The meeting, he said, 
should concern itself with umnre- 
solved questions now creating ten- 
sions—disarmament, a peace treaty 
with Germany, the situation in 
West Berlin and other problems of 
common interest. 

Calling for renewed efforts on the 
part of all mankind for improve- 
ment of world relations, he said: 


If all the forces coming out for peace- 
ful settlement of international relations 
are brought into play, if the leading 
quarters shaping Western policy realize 
the impossibility of pursuing any other 
policy in our time than the policy of 
peaceful coexistence, if the peoples raise 
their weighty voice against war, decisive 
steps will be taken shortly to eliminate 
the military danger, and a bright, radi- 
ant road to peace will be opened up 
mankind. 


Khrushchev pledged that the So- 
viet Government, on its part “will do 
its utmost for the accomplishment 
of this great task.” 
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“Marx Twain” 


by ROCKWELL KENT 


= the twenty-third of this 

year, the fifteenth anniversary 
of Rumanian liberation. At five- 
thirty in the morning we, Sally and 
I, were out of bed; at six we were 
awaiting breakfast; at seven we were 
at a hotel rendezvous; and at exactly 
eight, having driven through streets 
thronged with people and bright 
with the Rumanian blue and gold, 
we took our seats—hard, wooden- 
slatted seats—in the front row of 
an already nearly filled reviewing 
stand facing a broad plaza only less 
brilliant now with blue and gold 
than with the red of revolution. 
Then, to the sound of brass and 
drums, the seven-hour spectacle be- 
gan. Columns of soldiers with huge 
tanks and guns, planes in formation 
overhead; platoons of Union work- 
ers with appropriate floats; regi- 
ments of peasants in traditional cos- 
tumes, troupes of garlanded, be- 
ribboned folk dancers; floats of the 
ballet, the dancers poised as though 
floating of themselves; legions of 
gaily costumed youth; brigades of 
athletes performing as they marched; 
and people—old and middle-aged 
and young and tiny children borne 
on their elders’ shoulders; people— 
masses, hordes of them—singing, 
laughing, waving, tossing flowers to 
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Ireland and the Soviet Union. 


the stands. Was it these people that 
we hoped to “liberate”? These happy 
lovers of their fatherland? 

Driven northwards over the Car- 
pathians and down into the broad, 
Transylvanian basin, a country al- 
ready familiar to us lay spread be- 
fore our eyes: the far-extending 
fields and distant, mist enshrouded 
mountains, the ox-carts on the roads 
(there still are some) were Grigor- 
escu’s pictures come to life. The 
people too—the reapers in the fields 
or walking home at sundown, peo- 
ple in villages and market places— 
these people’s souls we knew, for in 
the paintings of the living master, 
Baba, they had been revealed to us. 

In Bucharest—now that I’ve 
touched on art, a few words more 
—in Bucharest we attended the open- 
ing of a great public exhibition 
of the recent two years’ work of the 
Rumanian painters, sculptors and 
graphic artists. Though held in a 
vast hall intended, I believe, for 
industrial displays, it was neverthe- 
less a most impressive showing. The 
paintings in general, though show- 
ing occasionally the influence of 
later French impressionists, were al- 
most without exception, though in 
a broad understanding of the term, 
realistic. And, though claimed by 
at least some writers, as of the 
school of “Socialist Realism’ the 
work is unquestionably national in 
character and uninfluenced by So- 
viet art. Without a trace of that 
shameful avoidance of the realities 
of life—and, we must add, contempt 
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for the understanding of people— 
that has brought our art in America 
to be a hobby for the esoteric few, 
it is at once modern in its recogni- 
tion of man’s world as it has come 
to be and traditional in its deep 
respect for humanity. To know 
Rumanian art is to have gone far 
toward knowing and loving the Ru- 
manian land and people; toward 
loving life. How better can art 
serve? 

Noticeable in Rumania, as in the 
other socialist countries we have 
visited, is the deep respect for tradi- 
tion as evidenced by the devoted 
restoration of historic works of art, 
of churches and monasteries, of 
castles, the commemoration of neg- 
lected heroes of the past, encourage- 
ment of folk arts and, in particular 
evidence of this, the delightful, im- 
pressive “Village Museum” in 
Bucharest. 

But it is with life in Rumania, 
life today—or, to begin with, the 
conditions of life as the Rumanian 
people are creating them that we 
are most concerned. We visited Ru- 
mania’s great printing plant in 
Bucharest and found it to surpass in 
comprehensiveness any printing 
plant I knew in the United States, 
and embracing not only every mod- 
ern process of photo-engraving and 
printing but turning out products 
ranging from hand bills, posters, 
newspapers and magazines to books, 
well printed and well bound. The 
plant itself was vast and beautiful, 
with seemingly limitless extensions 
in progress of the housing and rec- 
reation blocks already built. Smaller 
but seemingly, in efficiency, fully 
equal if not surpassing the printing 
plant in the facilities for study, rest 
or recreation it afforded workers 


and their children, was the reaay- 
made clothing plant in Bucharest. 
Its restaurant—not a do-it-yourself 
cafeteria but one in which its pa- 
trons sat down in full dignity and, 
ordering, were served—equalled in 
every way the first-class hotel res- 
taurants of New York. 

But of industrial plants, beyond 
what meets the eye, we are not 
judges. Victims, on the other hand, 
through choice, of the mad will to 
own and operate a farm, we were 
more intelligently interested in the 
collective farm we visited in Tran- 
sylvania, and amazed not only by 
its extent—though we have vaster 
operations in our middle- and south- 
west—but, as in the printing plant, 
by the comprehensiveness or diver- 
sity of its operations. Its gigantic, 
big-horned, cream-white, dual-pur- 
pose cows filled us with envy—and, 
in our thoughts, complaint that the 
importation into the United States 
of their close kin, the French 
Charolais, is not, thanks to our 
cattle raisers’ lobby, allowed. Huge 
farms, diverse activities; and armies 
of men and women to do the work. 
Yet the machinery that must in time 
supplant them is rolling from Ru- 
manian production lines. Vast na- 
tural resources: Rumanians have the 
will and, it appears, the skill to 
use them. 

Everywhere in Rumania we were 
impressed by the apparent determi- 
nation with which improvements 
were in progress: new factories, new 
well-paved roads, new houses—tall 
blocks of them in city suburbs, 
streets of them in villages and, al 
the Black Sea sands, broad, tree- 
lined avenues of new hotels, and 
verdant parks. And flowers, flowers 
everywhere. 
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In Bucharest—we started there; 
there let us end—in Bucharest, in 
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symbolic of the hand of friendship 
that Rumania extends to us. It was 





f the noble proportion of its avenues the play Tom Sawyer. Beautifully 
- and plazas, in the beauty of its parks, staged and acted, it was, nevertheless, 
L, the distinction of much of its archi- not quite (let us be charitable) 
n tecture, the modern luxury of its Missouri of a hundred years ago, or 
. great hotels, and above all in the ever. 

cultural wealth that is accessible to “The play,” said Sally in my 
| |) everyone, there is much to justify ear, “is clearly by Marx Twain.” 
t its characterization as “The Paris of On that sweet pun—suggesting as it 
1, the Balkans.” And in the theater does the friendly mingling of two 
0 one night we saw what might be ‘ways of life,” we'll end. 
€ 
e 
\- 
y THE CASE OF WILLARD UPHAUS—PEACE ADVOCATE 
T 


DR. WILLARD UPHAUS, a Christian pacifist, is the executive director of the 
World Fellowhip Center, in Conway, New Hampshire, a forum-resort carrying 
t, on the peace activities its name implies, open to people of “all races, creeds 
r- and political beliefs.” In 1954, at the height of the McCarthy hysteria, Dr. 
c Uphaus was cited for contempt and ordered to jail for refusing to turn over 
: to an inquiry held by the Attorney General of the State his list of guests and 
correspondence with prospective speakers, although he answered freely all 
questions about himself. The State Supreme Court and the Supreme Court of 


1e the United States upheld the lower court decision. A letter from Mrs. Ola 
Ps Uphaus, dated October 24, tells the present status of the case: 
y “On October 12 the U.S. Supreme Court denied our petition for a rehear- 


ing. This means that Attorney General Wyman in New Hampshire may at any 
time ask our attorneys to set a date for a final hearing in the Superior Court 





se where Willard was first sentenced. 
es “It is assumed that the Superior Court judge will ask Willard once more 
k. whether or not he will turn over the guest lists for 1954 and 1955 demanded 
- by Mr. Wyman. The answer must, of course, be ‘No,’ because, regardless of court 
rulings, the inner voice of conscience still says it is morally wrong to subject 
ad innocent people to suspicion, possible harassment and public scorn. More- 
a- over, the outcome of our struggle in New Hampshire has a direct bearing on 
1€ the nationwide campaign to restore First Amendment rights to their proper 
to place in American life. If we can help stop a state inquisition, it will give 
support to our friends in the South who are constantly menaced by opponents 
of integration. . . . 
re “The court will no doubt reimpose the sentence given in January, 1956— 
li- prison until ‘purged’ of contempt—in other words, a life sentence. Since we 
ts have failed in the courts our only hope is such an outcry from the people 
Ww that the sentence will be changed or the case dismissed. New Hampshire 
officials should be deluged with letters. These include Senator Styles Bridges, 
ul Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Governor Wesley Powell and At- 
MS, torney General Louis C. Wyman, State Capitol, Concord, N. H. It will help 
al to send copies of your letters to the Manchester Union Leader, Manchester, 
.e- New Hampshire. 
id “We have experienced many upsets and disappointments during this five- 


year struggle, but we have full confidence that the struggle will not have 
been in vain. We appreciate the love and support that you have given all 
along.” 








10 Years of 


the German 


Democratic Republic 


by GEORGE LOHR 


i THE early part of October, at 
the occasion of the tenth anni- 
versary of the German Democratic 
Republic, Sydney Gruson, New York 
Times correspondent in Bonn, made 
a five-day trip through this socialist 
country. Returning to Berlin, he 
wrote a dispatch for his paper (Oc- 
tober 12), with this terse opening 
paragraph: “East Germany has the 
look of a going concern.” In the 
same vein, the article also said: 
“that the state is in business to stay 
seems only too evident . . . the face 
of that part of Germany taken over 
by the Communists is being rapidly 
transformed into an industrial na- 
tion of significant scale.” 

This article will not earn Gruson 
any plaudits at Bonn where Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer and _ his 
minions monotonously deny the very 
existence of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, But it puts him 
in the good company of numerous 
experienced journalists from Brit- 
ain and other Western countries 
who have already for years recog- 
nized reality as far as the GDR is 
concerned, and said so. It is a happy 
indication of the changing interna- 
tional climate that a leading news- 
paper of the United States is also 
beginning to take cognizance of the 
facts of life as they present them- 
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selves with such vitality in this 
country. 

Of course, it wasn’t easy to turn 
the GDR into a “going concern.” 
While it is true that Germany has 
always been the most advanced in- 
dustrial nation on the continent, the 
fact remains that when the division 
took place in 1945, that part which 
became the Soviet sector was sort 
of the “poor relation,” devoid of 
most basic industrial raw materials. 
It lacks especially the key ingredi- 
ents—hard coal and iron ore. Before 
the war, the area of what is now the 
GDR supplied only 2.7 per cent of 
the hard coal mined in all Germany, 
and only 1.7 per cent of the iron ore. 
Therefore the young republic had 
to find ways and means of using its 
vast stock of lignite to build heavy 
industry, something never attempted 
before anywhere. Scientists solved 
the problem involved, and a large 
cokery was built at Lauchhammer. 
The coke produced there is ade- 
quate to make low grade steel. Now 
another huge project is under con- 
struction, called Black Pump, which 
will transform lignite into metal- 
lurgical coke, suitable for high grade 
steel production. In addition, Black 
Pump will yield large amounts of 
electricity, gas, gasoline and many 
other chemical products. The first 
dynamo went into operation May 
first, and when the project is com- 
pleted it will produce 100,000 tons 
of lignite daily. 

Steel production requires mills, 
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and so a whole new city, Stalinstadt, 
had to be built. Everywhere new en- 
terprises are going up to fortify 
heavy industry, and the whole coun, 
try almost looks like one construc- 
tion site. New plants mean new 
housing projects, new stores, new 
movie houses, in short, building 
whole new settlements. All this 
takes fantastic investments. 

Another example. The GDR has 
no adequate port for its far-flung 
foreign trade. The question there- 
fore arose whether to continue us- 
ing the facilities of Hamburg, in 
the Federal German Republic, 
which means paying the bill in for- 
eign currency, or to enlarge the har- 
bor of Rostock in the GDR so that 
big freighters can dock there. The 
latter course was chosen, so that 
eventually the foreign currency now 
paid to Hamburg can be used to im- 
port more foreign commodities for 
the population here. But for the 
time being, the Rostock project re- 
quires cash, lots of it. 

These few examples are cited in 
order to explain that whatever eco- 
nomic difficulties this country had 
to deal with were not due to the 
“failure of socialism,” the “resist- 
ance of the people to slavery,” the 
“diabolical Communist leaders,” the 
“Russians” or any other such non- 
sensical charges. They were caused 
by simple, objective factors rooted 
in the division of the country. 

Ten years is not a long time for 
a new state to build its own heavy 
industry, especially in view of the 
devastation left by Hitler’s war. Yet 
that’s exactly what the people here 
have done. The German Demo- 
cratic Republic, with a population 
of 17 million, now stands fifth in 
production output in Europe, and 





holds second place, next to the So- 
viet Union, in the socialist world. 
It does business with just about 
every country in the world, and the 
Leipzig Fair ranks way and above 
any other trade mart in size and 
importance. 

But how about the “exploited 
workers of East Germany” about 
whom some of the U.S. trade union 
leaders seemed to be so concerned in 
their San Francisco meeting with 
Premier Khrushchev? How about 
the living standard of the people? 
Well, during the two years I have 
lived here, I have been to just about 
every corner of the country, many 
places three and four times. I have 
been in the homes of scores of work- 
ers, I have eaten with them many 
times in their canteens, and so I can 
say from personal experience that 
the living standard is good and go- 
ing up all the time. The country 
has been “over the hump” for some 
years now, and the consumer is get- 
ting his reward for early sacrifices. 
The stores are well stocked with the 
essentials, of course, and the queues 
are disappearing, except for such 
items, still not always available, 
as oranges and lemons. 

Clothing is plentiful, most of it 
of good quality and well-made, and 
the prices about the same as in the 
FGR. Imported things, such as 
Austrian wool sweaters, are also in- 
creasingly available. Prices for such 
items are still pretty stiff, but we 
have checked shop windows in West 
Berlin, and they don’t exactly give 
them away there either. 

The people eat well, just about 
as well as their West German neigh- 
bors. Meat consumption here in 
1958 was 100 pounds per head, over 
there 104. Here they eat more fish, 
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26 pounds compared to 24 pounds 
in the west. They also eat more 
butter here, while the West Ger- 
mans consume more margarine. Ef- 
forts are under way here now, for 
health reasons, to bolster the sale 
of margarine. Bread consumption 
has dropped here as well as there, 
and the doctors are not happy about 
it. The people here eat more sugar 
than the West Germans, although 
the FGR citizen eats more eggs 
than the GDR citizen. In other 
words, it just about evens out, and 
any talk about people here being 
undernourished is stupid. Coffee, 
however, and chocolate are still very 
expensive. 

Now the emphasis is on what a 
few years back were still considered 
luxury items, such as TV sets, frigi- 
daires, motor cycles and the like. 
There has been big progress in this 
regard. For instance, in 1950 only 
109,000 radio sets were manufac- 
tured. By 1958, it was 624,000, and 
the production of TV sets, 180,000 
last year, is planned to reach 288,000 
this year. 

But there is still much to be done 
to provide all the comforts and con- 
veniences of modern living for the 
entire population, and that’s where 
the seven-year plan comes in, This 
plan, adopted on the eve of the 
tenth anniversary celebration, is 
geared to reaching and surpassing 
the Federal German Republic in 
per capita consumption of all im- 
portant consumer goods. In 1958, 
consumer goods worth 9.5 billion 
dollars were put on the market. 
By 1965, the value will be 16.5 bil- 
lion dollars. The purchasing pow- 
er of the public will be increased 
accordingly, by price reductions and 
wage increases. 


“Well and good,” a skeptic mighi 
say, “‘but that’s for the future. How 
about the people we read about who 
flee to the West? Why do they leave 
if things are as good as you say?” 
In answer it should be said, first, 
that the number of those who leave 
is greatly exaggerated by propa- 
ganda organizations in West Ber- 
lin; second, that very few of those 
who do leave consider themselves 
as “refugees,” even though that is 
the title given them by cold war of- 
ficials in West Berlin. Some are 
teen-agers who are lured by rock n’ 
roll, and the bright lights in gen- 
eral. Others go over for a while to 
make a “fast buck” so that they can 
buy a motor cycle, a portable radio 
or some other article that is still 
pretty expensive here. Still others 
unfortunately fall victim to a well- 
organized campaign by agents who 
promise them well-paying jobs. For 
the boys these “jobs” often turn 
out to be in the ranks of the French 
Foreign Legion, and for the girls 
some bar or dance hall in Hamburg. 
But the vast majority of those who 
go to West Germany do so for the 
very simple reason that the living 
standard over there is still somewhat 
higher than here. These are gener- 
ally politically indifferent elements 
who are not “escaping to freedom,” 
but who simply want to benefit from 
an economy which for objective rea- 
sons at present can still provide more 
consumer goods than here, Even 
now, many of them come back dis- 
illusioned. As the seven-year plan 
progresses, and the standard of liv- 
ing here surpasses that of the FGR, 
the movement will no doubt be in 
the opposite direction. Already thou- 
sands of West German workers come 
to live here, especially unemployed 
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coal miners and also youngsters, in 
significant numbers, who want to 
get away from compulsory military 
training in Adenauer’s army. Here 
service in the People’s Army is on a 
voluntary basis. 

The various committees, councils 
and what have you in West Berlin 
and West Germany that are charged 
with heating up the cold war against 
the GDR are working this “escape 
to freedom” racket for all it’s worth, 
publicity-wise. They organize mass 
meetings and torchlight parades to 
express sympathy with the “en- 
slaved millions of the GDR” and 
politicians shed crocodile tears every 
day for them. They also make 
themselves look highly ridiculous. 
“The flight to freedom” from here 
is undoubtedly the cheapest and 
most undramatic of such flights in 
history. One solitary nickel buys a 
ticket for a ride on the elevated or 
subway, used by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Berliners who ride back and 
forth every day between the two 
parts of the city. Nobody is stopped, 
nobody checks any documents, and 
the ride from Friederichstrasse sta- 
tion in the Eastern sector to the first 
stop in the Western sector takes 
less than five minutes. If one pre- 
fers, one can also ride across on a 
bicycle, or simply walk. If the GDR 
is really such a hell as described 
by the cold war propagandists, why 
do 17 million citizens remain when 
the road to paradise is so simple? 

The truth is, of course, that those 
who go West constitute only a tiny 
trickle, and that the vast majority 
of the population is quite content 
and optimistic about the shape of 
things to come. Of course, there 
are “soreheads” who squawk about 
this and that, but even they admit 





generally, when challenged, that 
they prefer to stay here. A part of 
the population was skeptical during 
the early stretch and adopted a 
“let’s wait and see” policy. It’s after 
all only a small section of the popu- 
lation that sees the construction 
sites of heavy industry. But when 
mill after mill, and plant after 
plant, went into production, and 
the construction of heavy industry 
started to pay off in a manner visible 
to all, the former doubting Thomas 
gradually turned into an adherent 
of socialism. 

How many people in the world 
imagined in 1945, with the Nazi 
armies just defeated, that only 14 
short years later millions of well- 
fed, well-clothed Germans would 
take to the streets to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of their socialist 
state? But that’s exactly what they 
did, more than 500,000 in Berlin 
alone, and they celebrated not just 
by parading and _ listening to 
speeches, but also by dancing in the 
streets. A gay and relaxed holiday 
mood prevailed, the kind of exhil- 
aration that can only come from a 
people possessed of security, proud 
of the achievement of its labor and 
confident of tomorrow. More than 
that, delegations of prominent peo- 
ple came from 70-odd countries to 
celebrate with them, attesting to the 
growing prestige of this state abroad, 
especially among the countries that 
have just recently gained their in- 
dependence. 

Like them, the GDR is young, 
and there is the affinity that comes 
not only from mutual youth, but 
more specifically from mutual youth 
that has a great vision and has its 
foot down on the pedal to get there. 
The GDR certainly knows where 
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it is going, and there is no going 
back to yesterday. Any political 
group here that would advocate giv- 
ing the factories back to the capital- 
ists and the land to the Prussian 
Junkers would be laughed out of 
existence. 

Like it or not, there are two Ger- 
man states. The language is the same, 
but the economic and social sys- 
tems are basically different. The Fed- 
eral German Republic wants to stick 
with capitalism at this point, and the 
citizens of the GDR will never turn 
away from socialism, Any attempt 
to change this status quo by force, 
as Bonn continually threatens to 
do, would lead not only to fratri- 
cide but to world war. Happily for 
all of us, appreciation of this reality 
seems to be gaining in world capi- 
tals, with the exception of Bonn. 

But if speculations about a “‘col- 
lapse” of the GDR belong in the 
realm of fantasy, it is also time to 
spell out the answer to the problem 
as it really is, as the Soviets have 
done. 

A peace treaty now with the two 
German states would finally close 


the books on World War II, would 
put the Nazis and revanchists over 
there out of business, would bring 
about disarmament in the heart of 
Europe, as a step to world disarma- 
ment, and generally aid in easing 
world tensions. As for eventual uni- 
fication, let the Germans of both 
states sit down together and start 
finding points of contact for possible 
agreement. If Bonn once knows, 
by edict of all the big powers, that 
forceful “unification” is out, it very 
likely would be more willing to sit 
down and talk business. 

A few weeks ago Eleanor Dulles, 
sister of the late Secretary of State, 
former Nazi sympathizer and Berlin 
“expert” for the State Department 
during all these cold war years, left 
these parts for another assignment 
in the State Department where she 
can do less harm. This is also a good 
sign that Washington is taking a 
good ‘“‘new look’’ at its German pol- 
icy, and that it now sees the reality 
of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, ten years old, thriving and an 
important state to be recognized in 
international affairs. 





ON THE WOMEN OF THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


WRITING IN “FOUR LIGHTS,” organ of the Women’s International League, 
Mildred Scott Olmstead summed up the conclusions of a WIL group that 
recently visited the women of East Germany, as follows: 

1. These women, some of them victims of Nazi imprisonment and _tor- 


ture, carry great responsibility under this regime. 
that they are building a better society. 


They believe fervently 
They are giving themselves unsel- 


fishly and unstintingly and nothing will deter them. Some are Communists. 
and some are not, but they are willing to work together to make it a success. 
2. They are convinced that the East German Republic is here to stay as 
a Nation and that it must be self-sufficient and independent of Russia, and 
that Berlin must continue to be their capital. 
3g. They are eager to work with other women regardless of ideological 
differences and political systems to stamp out war. 


We must not underestimate their sincerity. 


for the perfecting of democracy. 


We should show a like zeal 
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Lithuania First Seen 


by PHILLIP BONOSKY 


HO knew what we would meet 

here? This was no return 
journey through the pathways of 
nostalgia, for I had never been here 
before: and my mother and father 
had fled from here driven by a fear 
that followed them over thousands 
of miles of ocean into a new, glibly 
promised land, where when they ar- 
rived they discovered that the only 
wealth that they were likely to find 
already lay in the strength-for-hire 
of my father’s two hands. Those 
hands would be worked to their 
death and would make others rich. 
They helped—along with millions of 
similar hands—to make America a 
great wealthy country. 

Now we were here in Soviet Lithu- 
ania—here to find out if anything 
had changed since that terrible past 
when an ignorant frightened peasant 
girl, with her bundle on her back 
and a sign across her breast, told 
the world that she did not know 
how to write her name, or where 
the place was that she was fleeing 
to, or that in due course she would 
be the mother of eight children, 
of whom I was one now returning 
to where she first drew breath and 
trying to learn why she fled and 
if any others wanted to, now, fifty 
years later. 

The American press had told the 
world that the Lithuanians were 
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living in a prison, yearning to be 
free, in fact, dreaming of the day 
when the A-bombs would arrive 
and free them! The Russians op- 
pressed them daily, we were told; 
the Lithuanians had no culture, no 
speech, no voice, no tongue of their 
own. 

And so, as the plane bearing us 
from Moscow to Vilnius, crossed 
over the border, and over the first 
Jakes into the land of rains and 
showers and amber, I stared curi- 
ously down upon the gray-green 
land wondering what I would find. 

And here’s what I found. 

a 

It was early evening and a slight 
mist had begun to develop. The 
car in which we were riding stopped, 
and my wife and I got out upon the 
road. We were thousands of miles 
from home, and yet suddenly we 
were surrounded by children and 
flowers, and a small girl in blond 
pigtails recited a poem of welcome 
to us: 


Mielam sveciui tariam aciu 
Kad aplankete ir mus 

Kur gyveno Jus teveliai, 

Kad tas krastras jums brangus. 


This small girl was welcoming me 
back to the country where my par- 
ents had been born. 

Siauliai was many miles away 
from New York. But it was even 
farther than that—it was the dis- 
tance between the day my father 
fled from this country more than 
half a century ago, and his son’s re- 
turn to it: history lay in between. 

“How was it, mother,” when we 
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were children we would ask, “how 
was it in the Old Country?” And 
my mother would look sadly in the 
distance and perhaps would sing a 
song—songs of sorrow and heavy 
labor, of sons and fathers lost in the 
wars fought for an unloved Tsar. It 
was a land of ignorance and super- 
stition, of fear and poverty for those 
who worked. How many hundreds 
of thousands of Lithuanians had left 
the land of their birth and fled 
to all parts of the world in search 
of work and freedom? 

And now I had come back to see 
“how it was.” 

But the Lithuania of my father 
and mother had vanished forever. 
In the twelve days that I spent visit- 
ing near and remote parts of this 
land, I found few traces of that 
ancient land of sorrow. I found, in- 
stead, an entirely new country: a 
country of the young, of men and 
women inspired with a new dream, 
a country of creators. 

In Vilnius I visited an ancient 
cathedral, Mater Misericordia, and 
there I found the past of my moth- 
er. Kneeling before an image of 
that Mother of Sorrow, old men and 
women prayed for health, and on the 
walls around them were plaques of 
silver bearing images of silver hearts, 
medallions of legs and arms, and 
heads—nailed there by generations 
now stilled in the grave, a suffering 
generation that looked heavenward 
for peace from suffering. The next 
day I would visit the modern up-to- 
date hospital in Kaunas, where I 
examined the latest machinery for 
detecting diseases—cardiographs, X- 
ray machines, etc. Later, too, I 
would visit the students of Kaunas 
Polytechnical Institute and Vilnius 
University, young men and women 


studying the most difficult mysteries 
of physics and chemistry in a land 
where just yesterday few knew how 
to read and write! 

Imagine, if you can, the sensation 
I felt as we rode across a vast valley 
of grass on which nothing grew ex- 
cept here and there a bush, and 
when I asked where we were, I was 
told we were riding on the bottom 
of a sea. A sea? Yes: for just this 
year this vast area of barren land 
would be flooded, and a huge reser- 
voir would help provide electric 
power for all of Lithuania. I would 
see with my own eyes the grand 
project that was being built to 
provide that electricity. I talked with 
the men and women who were 
making Lithuania’s dream of light 
in every home in the land come true. 
There was pride in their voices and 
their eyes. Here was young Lithu- 
ania full of energy, full of dreams, 
and most important of all—now 
they possessed the power to make 
their dreams come true. 

Would my mother believe it? My 
father would never know: he lay 
still in a land far from this land 
where he was born. Those tales he 
told me! Those songs he sang! All 
gone now—that land of those songs 
and tales: new Lithuania faced the 
future of sputniks and electrification, 
of a new and happy people. 

We traveled in parts of Lithu- 
ania that even Lithuanians do not 
often visit. But wherever we went, 
we never were so far away that we 
no longer saw the monuments and 
crosses alongside the road, which 
told of the men and women who 
had perished here during the war. 
Over 700,000 Lithuanians died by 
the hand of the Nazis and their 
Lithuanian agents. Now only the 
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pine trees stood over them and the 
innocent flowers. 

We visited a prison and crema- 
tory called the Ninth Fortress. I 
could have stayed away from this 
gruesome spot, as I had every desire 
to. But I felt compelled to retrace 
the footsteps of the doomed, stand, 
if for only a moment, in the cold 
cells where those other men stood 
of whom only names _ crudely 
scratched on the wali recorded their 
long torment and agony: Schwartz, 
Wechsler (and I wondered if he 
was a relative of the editor of the 
N. Y. Post), and the poignant leg- 
end: “Nous sommes goo _fran- 
caiees. . . .” 

The cells were empty now: but 


| outside deep underneath the flat 


grounds surrounding the walls and 
beyond the low-lying ovens into 
which they had all gone, they lay 
anonymously mixed with the soil, 
reduced first to ashes, while over 
them and beyond them rolled the 
gentle hills in the summer lazy sun- 
shine. I looked, as they must have 
looked for the last time, on that 
landscape, those goo Frenchmen, 
those Schwartzes and Wechslers, and 
the innumerable Lithuanians who 
had died there, and felt the last 
irony of all: that nothing, no ven- 
geance, no retribution could ever 
equal the destruction here. And for 
a moment I felt that those destroyers 
had won an absolute victory, for 
when they were caught up with— 
stupid, base people—their deaths had 
by then become meaningless—jokes 
in fact. 

And yet, before I was gone from 
this country, I learned that my feel- 
ing standing on that spot was not 
after all the truth. For they had 
not won: bitter as the victory of 


the people was, it was still a victory. 
For almost every family in the coun- 
try carried with it the memory of 
the sacrificed. But, lo and behold, 
there was a glorious transmutation 
here from grief into the tremendous 
power of creativity; for the dead 
spoke through them, in the rich 
fields and great new factories of 
life—of a new life which Lithuania 
was entering, as were the people 
of one-third of the world. 

Lithuania’s new freedom has been 
hard won. And yet, though few have 
come through the occupation and 
the war without some personal, bit- 
ter loss, I found little bitterness 
against people here. We visited the 
collective farm, Road to Commu- 
nism, for instance, and the chair- 
woman told us of the death of her 
father and uncle at the hands of the 
Nazis. She told us that the grave 
for herself and her child had al- 
ready been dug, and she had es- 
caped only by the merest chance. 
But even so, she said, even though 
many Lithuanians had cooperated 
with the Germans, she held no desire 
for revenge: let them come home, 
she told me, and the people would 
forget their crimes, feed them and 
give them work, 

There was no time for looking 
backward. Her farm was on the road 
to communism, she told us proudly: 
and, she confided to me, the collec- 
tive farmers were determined to 
finish the seven-year plan in three 
years! And looking upon the faces of 
the people here, and the fields rich 
and full of growing things, I be- 
lieved her. 

As we rode along the lovely high- 
ways, over and over we came upon 
old castles and the reconstructed 
ruins of battlements and _ towers 
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where bygone generations looked 
toward east and west for the on- 
coming enemy, the Mongols and the 
Crusaders. We learned of hiding 
places where the Lithuanian parti- 
sans sheltered themselves during the 
last war and launched attacks upon 
the Germans. 

We were shown the areas of rich 
soil freed from marshes. Lithuania 
had already caught up with and 
passed the American rate of produc- 
tion for milk. It plans to surpass 
America in other respects as well. 
Lithuania is becoming an industrial- 
ized nation. 

We visited, for instance, a cement 
works in Akmiane (Stoney). Near 
to the works stands a brand-new 
city. Not only is the city new, but 
the people too are very young—this 
is a city of men and women under 
thirty. Yesterday they worked in 
the fields; today I see them working 
in the factory, now highly skilled 
men and women. 

I happened to drop in on a trade 
union meeting that the workers of 
one of the departments were hold- 
ing. I asked them what they had 
been discussing, and they told me 
they had been discussing the ques- 
tion of loans for the workers to 
help build new homes, buy furni- 
ture, etc. They asked me many 
questions in return, and then when 
we had to go they brought forth my 
book, “Burning Valley,’ and asked 
for my autograph. As I stood writing 
a message in my book here in this 
city I had never heard of before, I 
could not suppress a feeling of tre- 
mendous pride and joy, and felt 
that, to some extent, in this book I 
too was part of this tremendous 
human drama. Later I would visit 
the magnificent Workers’ Palace of 
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Culture, and my wife would visit 
the clinic: and we saw on all sides 
of us, even though this city was 
new and raw, signs of beauty and 
care for the people. 

I listened to many statistics eag- 
erly and earnestly. But frankly | 
told my friends that statistics re- 
mained dead to me until I saw the 
men and women behind them. And 
I saw those men and women in the 
new shipyard at Klaipeda, in the silk 
works at Kaunas, in the woolen 
works at Siauliai. 

We ate in the workers’ cafeteria. 
We saw how the students lived. We 
talked to people high and low, and 
over and over we felt that urge to 
press forward, to create a better and 
more beautiful life. 

That is why I felt that today 
Lithuania is a happy land. “This is 
our land,” everyone we spoke to 
told us, “we did this—we built this 
—we will build more... .” 

It is a land where the people's 
cultural heritage is jealously guard- 
ed, and today the people still sing 
the wonderful “dainos,” which have 
become world-renowned. Today's 
Lithuania passionately dreams of 
peace. Toward all peoples the 
world over, and particular to Ameri- 
can-Lithuanians and Americans in 
general, it sends a message of peace 
and good-will. 

Standing in the gathering mist 
at Siauliai where my father was 
born, and listening to the little girl 
recite her poem to me, I felt all this 
return to me as a great truth: life 
is creativity, and Lithuania is new- 
born. 

Lithuania is beginning now to live 
her most glorious years. They know 
it, and they sing joyfully that this 
is true. 





U.S8. Artist in Rumania 


by ANTON REFREGIER 


N MY first article, I wrote of my 
visit to the Soviet Union last 
summer as a guest of the Soviet 
Peace Committee following the 
Stockholm Peace Conference. This 
article will deal with my visit to the 
People’s Republic of Rumania. 

In ten days in Rumania, I had 
a chance to see an exhibition of the 
young artists (under 35) prior to its 
being sent to the Vienna Youth 
Festival—graphic, painting, sculp- 
ture and applied arts. The graphic 
section was particularly strong and 
I found some very creative, beautiful 
work in tapestries and decorative 
panels. In the Art Academy in 
Bucharest where I spent several 
hours with the staff, I visited the 
Monumental Art Department where 
they were conducting experiments 
in fresco as well as general study of 
monumental art under the guidance 
of George Labin. This was in prep- 
aration for a vast architectural pro- 
gram utilizing mural painting and 
sculpture. 

After a thorough tour of the 
| Academy, I sat with the director 
and the staff in the reception room. 
The talk was intense—searching. 
They wanted to know about Ameri- 
can artists. Labin raised his glass. 
“We are happy to know,” he said, 
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“of the progressive artists working 
in the United States. This is most 
important to us.” “If only we could 
take this table,” I said, “around the 
world and repeat what has been said 
before large gatherings of people!” 

On the beach at Mamaia, a few 
kilometers from Constanta, I saw fine 
new modern architecture for the rest 
homes and hotels of this resort area. 

During my stay I saw much of the 
powerful work of the Rumanian ar- 
tists. Men like Cornelius Baba, and 
one of the leading sculptors, Ion 
Jalea, who is also a member of the 
Rumanian Peace Committee. One 
evening I was invited to speak and 
show my work at the headquarters 
of the Artists Union with its exhi- 
bition rooms, library, dining room. 
What a contrast, I thought, to the 
poverty stricken headquarters of 
most of the artists’ organizations of 
which I had been a member in the 
States! 

In a large permanent exhibition 
hall, in a park, I visited the exhi- 
bition of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public and, here, I was shocked to 
realize how comparatively little we 
know of the achievements of the 
Chinese people. Machinery beauti- 
fully designed in lines reflecting the 
Chinese culture, fine operating room 
tables and instruments, dentists’ 
equipment, huge lathes and ma- 
chine tools, buses and farm machin- 
ery—and, of course, the embroidery 
and their lovely textiles. 

I visited the Jewish Theater in 
Bucharest that has been state sup- 
ported since 1948. The seats are 
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wired with earphones so one can 
hear the Rumanian translation of 
the performance, | 

On my visit to the Village Mu- 
seum in Bucharest, composed of a 
number of houses and churches 
brought from various regions and 
reassembled and authentically fur- 
nished, I was impressed by the for- 
mality of the peasant home. The 
order in which things were placed 
—embroideries hanging on the walls 
—the woven rugs—the beds piled 
high with pillows. I took all this 
as the work of a careful curator 
but, later, as I visited the homes 
of collective farmers, I found the 
same sense of order and beauty of 
arrangement. Their love for em- 
broidery and weaving, the deep 
pride in their natural heritage, were 
evident. The typical peasant of the 
pre-socialist era has disappeared. In 
his place, there is a self-respecting 
citizen, a member of a collective. 
Perhaps he is no longer so pictur- 
esque working in the fields, but on 
Sundays and holidays, the people of 
the village appear in their beauti- 
fully embroidered and woven cos- 
tumes. I have seen the looms in 
their homes. They weave and em- 
broider and teach their children the 
traditional craft and to a visitor 
they open up the chests to show the 
things that have been handed down 
through the generations and the 
new things they have made. 

I paid a visit to a collective farm 
near Bucharest—the Lenin Road. I 
had hoped to make some drawings 
but as it had rained the day before, 
there was no work in the fields and 
I spent the time visiting with the 
farmers. I was received in the office 
of the farm by the president, rep- 
resentatives of the Peace Committee, 


a local teacher and others. I was 
asked to write in the guest book 
—a custom in socialist countries. In 
these books, I have seen the signa. 
tures of men and women of many 
countries of the world—of Chinese, 
French, Indian, and even American 
visitors, 

As I was making a little drawing 
in the book, a group of children- 
Pioneers—came in bringing a_ bou- 
quet of flowers and one girl read a 
greeting hastily composed for my 
visit: “Please tell the children of 
America when you return home that 
we study hard. We like to sing and 
dance and we know that peace is 
very important to everyone. Tell 
the children you know that we want 
peace for them—for us—and for the 
whole world.” It was hard not to 
break down at this tender moment. 
I kissed the leader and as everyone 
waved goodbye, departed with 4 
newly acquired love for another spot 
in our world. 

Next day, Magdalena, my transla- 
tor and guide, told me that the 
Peace Committee had arranged for 
a visit to a cultural festival in a 
nearby city. As we arrived, the 
streets were decorated with the flags 
of Rumania, the red flags of social- 
ism and the blue flags of peace. We 
were greeted by the people of the 
local Peace Committee and_ then 
proceeded to the House of Culture 
which was overflowing with people 
watching a performance on_ the 
stage. Dance ensembles from vati- 
ous collective farms and _ factories 
appeared in turn. There were prr | 
formances of song and dance b\ 
groups and individuals, by children 
and adults. At a long table in 
front of the stage, sat a group of 
judges who selected the best tal- 
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ents. Those chosen, I was told, 
would meet at another cultural fes- 
tival and the final performance 
would be in the capital. Thus 
everyone was involved in the cul- 
tural activities. Everyone had a 
chance to be seen and heard and 
the best were selected for profes- 
sional, full-time activity. A few days 
later, as I sat in a concert hall lis- 
tening to a beautiful performance 
on a rare and ancient wind instru- 
ment by a soloist, an Honored Artist 
of Rumania, Magdalena told me 
with pride that only a few years ago, 
this man had been a factory worker. 

On a visit to a large plant pro- 
ducing passenger and freight cars I 
noticed between the buildings a dis- 
play of books. This, the director 
explained, was an activity of the 
“Friends of the Book.” Anyone who 
wanted to join this movement had 
but to read these books, among 
which I noticed Dreiser, Emerson, 
Walt Whitman, and Hemingway. 
This was part of the work to raise 
the cultural level of the people and 
to increase their knowledge of the 
world’s literature. 

On visits to other factories and 
collective farms, I usually found in 
the sections of the libraries devoted 
to American literature, much worn 
copies of Faulkner, Steinbeck, Mark 
Twain, Howard Fast, Albert Maltz, 
Jack London, Langston Hughes and 
others. The members of “Friends of 
the Book” met periodically to ex- 
change reports on the books they 
read. Those giving the most pene- 
trating reports are sent to a month- 
ly regional meeting and, finally, to 
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a large literary meeting with con- 
temporary Rumanian writers. 

Each year the World Peace Coun- 
cil proposes a group of names of 
outstanding people of the world for 
commemorative celebration. Robert 
Burns was one of those chosen for 
this year and in Bucharest I attended 
a meeting in his honor conducted 
by the Rumanian Peace Committee 
and the Writers Union. Participat- 
ing in the program were Rumanian 
writers, a leading actor who read 
some passages from Burns and the 
Scottish poet, Hugh MacDiarmid, 
who came from Scotland to read. 

Finally, it was time for me to 
travel on. On the plane flying to 
Berlin, I was engrossed in a volume 
of short stories of Rumanian authors 
written since the liberation. A de- 
lightful story by Andras Suto, The 
Right Man in the Right Place, was 
about a collective farm leader who 
was surprised when at a meeting to 
choose delegates to the National 
Assembly, to his amazement, his wife 
was nominated instead of himself. 
A deeply moving short story by Geo. 
Bogza, The End of Iacob Onisia. 
And several others, 

It is the artist, I thought, who 
sees and tells us of the greatness 
in the simple and the commonplace. 
He heightens our sensitivity and 
awareness and inspires us to love or 
to be indignant or to be angry. In 
dealing creatively with life, he 
touches on the creative in each one 
of us. 

High above the Rumanian soil, I 
read on with a deep sense of satis- 
faction. 





Anton Refregier’s account of what he saw of the cultural life 
of the German Democratic Republic, will be published in the 
January, 1960, issue of New World Review. 











The British Elections 


by GORDON SCHAFFER 


— a few days of the Con- 
servative General Election vic- 
tory, the split in the Labor Party, 
which had been hastily patched over 
during the campaign, became clear 
for all to see. Douglas Jay, who was 
Under Secretary for Finance in the 
last Labor Government and would 
certainly have been a senior minister 
if the party had won, bitterly de- 
clared that the party must drop all 
talk of nationalization from its pro- 
gram, if it was ever to win power 
again. He went further and declared 
that the name “Labor’’ was a liabil- 
ity in an electorate which had no 
knowledge of the class struggles of 
the past. Another former minister 
in the last Labor Government, who 
would also have had a post in a La- 
bor Cabinet, Lord Ogmore, an- 
nounced that he was leaving Labor 
to join the Liberals. 

Mr. Jay’s statement was particu- 
larly significant because he is known 
as one of the main confidants of 
Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the La- 
bor Party. He is one of the so- 
called “Hampstead set,” the group 
of right wing professional politi- 
cians whom Mr. Gaitskell has 
grouped around himself since he 
succeeded Lord Attlee as party lead- 
er. He published his statement in 
Forward, a weekly which once had 
an advanced socialist policy, but 
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which was acquired by a numbe 
of right-wingers to counter the grow 
ing influence of the left wing week: 
ly Tribune. 

Other pointers to the pressure 
for a right wing swing in the party 
were the lack of any repudiation 
by the leaders of a proposal for an 
alliance with Labor, voiced by Mr. 
Jo Grimond, the Liberal leader, and 
a call by the political correspondent 
of Reynolds News for the Labor 
Party to drop its links with the trade 
unions. Reynolds News, which once 
led the left wing, has been steadily 





abandoning its progressive position 
since it surrendered to pressure 
from Mr. Gaitskell to drop its op 
positon to West German rearma- 
ment and the cold war. 

These open challenges to the lelt 
wing of the party give an idea of 
what would have happened if La- 
bor had won. Once the leader of 
the successful party is called on to 
form a government, he and he alone 
chooses his cabinet. He can only be 
defeated by a vote of the House ol 
Commons, which automatically 
means a new election, Armed with 
this power, Gaitskell would have 
packed his government with right: 
wingers and the left would have 
been faced with the dilemma of 
either accepting or splitting the 
party and opening the way to a Tory 
comeback. 

In the situation resulting from 
a loss of seats by the Labor Party, 
the divisions in the party are just 


as obvious, but the right wing is}* 


not in so strong a position. Neverthe: 
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less, the right wing leaders seem 
determined to force a showdown. 
What is the background to this 
impending struggle—a struggle which 
must have far-reaching results, not 
only for Britain, but for the world? 
The biggest clash is over foreign 
policy. The decline of the Labor 
Party after its spectacular victory 
in 1945, began when it failed to 
repudiate the speech of Winston 
Churchill in the early months of 
1946, which set the pattern for the 
anti-Soviet alliance. Out of that 
came the bi-partisan foreign policy 
with the Conservatives and the 
mounting opposition to the whole 
cold war conception from the pro- 
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oncef gressive sections of the Labor and 

adily§ Trade Union movements. The 
sition battle went on year after year. It 
ssutcl’ reached its most bitter phase when 
S op § a clear majority in both the Labor 
arma-§ Party and the Trade Unions showed 
itself against the treaties provid- 

e lelt} ing for West German rearmament, 
ea off and the leaders switched a vital 
f La-} trade union vote, against the de- 
er off clared decision of its members to get 
yn tO} a narrow majority in favor of rearm- 
lone} ing the Nazi generals. At every 
ly be} Labor Party conference, the ma- 
se of} jority of the resolutions from the 
cally} local Labor groups, who provide 
with} the active propagandists, called for 
have disarmament, trade and friendship 
ight} with the Soviet Union, China and 
have} the People’s Democracies and a gen- 
a olf, eral abandonment of the cold war. 
the} At one stage Aneurin Bevan led 

Tory} the left and at that time Gaitskell 
and his supporters planned to expel 

from} Bevan from the party. Gaitskell 
arty, | was the right wing nominee to suc- 
Just} ceed Attlee as party leader and he 
'§ 8} gained his position, not on his rec- 
the | ord of service to the movement, 








but by the votes of the right wing 
and the support of a powerful group 
of trade union leaders, led by Ar- 
thur Deakin, who was largely re- 
sponsible for organizing the break- 
away of the British TUC from the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Bevan decided to bid for trade 
union support when he stood for 
election as treasurer of the Party 
against the extreme right-winger 
George Brown. Bevan won and was 
nominated by the party as its spokes- 
man on foreign affairs. In the last 
Parliament, as official spokesman for 
the Party, he applauded those mem- 
bers who had resisted the folly of 
German rearmament, His speeches 
on foreign affairs were often in di- 
rect contradiction to those of George 
Brown, who was the party spokes- 
man on defense and who outdid 
the Conservatives in his demand 
for more arms including nuclear 
bombs for the NATO forces. 

Bevan’s friends say that he made 
some compromises with the right, 
believing that once he was Foreign 
Secretary he could make drastic 
changes of policy. Others believe 
he made too many concessions and 
committed himself too much to the 
right-wing line. Now the question 
is whether he will have the courage 
to come out clearly for a reversal 
of the old policies. 

But the battle in the foreign af- 
fairs field is more than a struggle 
between Labor politicians. Britain 
today, like every other country 
threatened by the nuclear arms race, 
is involved in a mass movement 
against the threat of annihilation, 
which supersedes all political divi- 
sions. This was expressed in the 
new all-party Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament and in increasing sup- 
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port for the British Peace Commit- 
tee and other peace organizations. 
The Aldermaston marches drew new 
elements into the struggle for peace, 
particularly young people, who had 
remained outside political contro- 
versies. 

If the Labor Party had given the 
lead to these forces, it would have 
swept to power in 1959 as it did in 
1945. Instead it ignored this new 
movement. Gaitskell refused to send 
a message of support to the Alder- 
maston marchers and handed oven 
the initiative for peace to the Con- 
servative Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan. 

Macmillan won the election in 
the streets of Moscow. The people 
gave him full credit for breaking 
the ice of the cold war and they 
were convinced that it was he who 
made the Khrushchev visit to the 
United States possible. There was 
more than a mere election tactic in 
the Prime Minister’s initiative. 
There can be little doubt that the 
Government’s military advisers, in- 
cluding the new supreme chief Lord 
Mountbatten, have made it clear 
that Britain would commit suicide 
if it became involved in nuclear 
war. Coexistence and some insur- 
ance against blundering into war, 
like the proposed zone of disengage- 
ment, is the minimum necessary for 
the survival of Britain. When Mr. 
Khrushchev told the Americans the 
Soviet Union was scrapping battle- 
ships because they were of no value, 
there must have been some glum 
faces in London where we still sing, 
“Britannia Rules the Waves.” 

The Labor leaders, like the coun- 
terparts in the AFL-CIO, learned 
much more slowly than their po- 
litical opponents. Even in the 
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middle of the election campaign, 
Mr. George Brown made an official 
broadcast for the Party calling for 
more arms for NATO. The Con. 
servatives are running away as fast 
as they can from the White Paper, 
sponsored by former Defense Min. 
ister Duncan Sandys, which said in 
effect: “We are prepared to launch 
nuclear war even against an alleged 
aggressor who does not use nuclear 
arms. If that should happen we 
cannot possibly defend the civil 
population against nuclear retalia- 
tion which would destroy whole 
cities and kill tens of millions. But 
we shall defend the British and 
American bases so they can kill tens 
of millions of the enemy.” 

The Labor leaders have not yet 
repudiated this declaration of na- 
tional hari kari. 

Is there any wonder that the La- 
bor campaign lacked enthusiasm? 
The right wing is now pointing to 
the defeat of left-wingers like [an 
Mikardo and Frank Beswick and the 
failure to regain a Conservative seat 
by Michael Foot as evidence that the 
left equally failed to appeal. But 
these two lost seats were only held 
last time because the candidate was 
a left-winger and they could not 
stand up this time against the gen- 
eral lack of enthusiasm. Much more 
significant was the fact that Harold 
Davies, Konni Zilliacus, Frank Al- 
laun and Emrys Hughes, all out- 
spoken opponents of the official for- 
eign policy retained their seats with 
increased votes. 

The coming struggle in the field 
of foreign affairs thus goes further 
than the internal clash in the La 
bor Party. The issue is whether 
the broad forces demanding peace 
can force the government to carry 
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out its promises. 
Macmillan announced his new cabi- 
net, both television services carried 
films of a demonstration in For- 
mosa at which Chiang Kai-shek 
announced his intention of invad- 


ing China next year. He did so 
while the latest type of U.S. bomber 
flew overhead. No one in Britain 
protested. There are hints that 
Macmillan is more interested in re- 
pairing disagreements with Ade- 
nauer than in securing agreement at 
the Summit. The Conservatives 
know that the old policies are use- 
less; they have yet to show enough 
courage to face the realities of the 
new world situation. 

But in this new situation, the 
right wing leadership of the Labor 
movement must become more iso- 
lated. The fact that the Transport 
and General Workers Union, led by 
Frank Cousins, has a vote of more 
than one million at both the TUC 
and the Labor Party conferences, 
means that the progressive forces 
can never be isolated as they were 
when the local Labor parties were 
faced with a solid phalanx of trade 
union votes. 

The struggle within the Labor 
Party on domestic issues cannot be 
divorced from foreign affiairs, be- 
cause Labor, like the Conservatives, 
is prevented from pledging real so- 
cial improvements while it remains 
tied to the monstrous burden of 
arms expenditure. 

It was because it had to avoid 
this real issue, that the Labor Party 
in this election was forced into 
shadow boxing over business men’s 
tax-free expenses and whether or 
not it could remove the sales tax. 
It was also forced on to the defen- 
sive on the issue of nationalization. 
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Instead of boldly saying that it was 
prepared to take into social owner- 
ship sufficient of the economy to 
plan against slump and unemploy- 
ment, it got caught up in argu- 
ments about the relative efficiency 
of administration by the state or 
private ownership. And _ basically 
the leaders accepted the propagan- 
da of the Conservatives that the old 
days of unemployment were over 
and that under enlightened capital- 
ism we are all set for a better life 
all round. 

But here again events are likely 
to undermine the right wing posi- 
tion. The trade unions, even those 
with right wing leaders, are pressing 
for a shorter working week and for 
increases in wages as their share of 
the increased productivity of indus- 
try. This incidentally is the one 
way of keeping up consuming power 
and avoiding the return of unem- 
ployment. But the employers, fully 
backed by the government, have 
made clear they will fight all such 
demands. The government is also 
preparing legislation, which under 
the pretense of banning unofficial 
strikes, will curtail the trade unions’ 
power in preparation for the coming 
clash. 

Economically, Britain is by no 
means set for a period of steady 
prosperity. The piling up of install- 
ment buying, while it pump-primed 
the economy and kept production 
going, must reach the stage when it 
can no longer absorb the pile-up in 
goods. The competition of West- 
ern Germany, strengthened by her 
dominance of the common market 
countries, is hitting Britain all over 
the world. Coal stocks are piling 
up and miners, who were promised 
that they would never again face 
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the conditions of the pre-war years, 
are in danger of unemployment. 
Shipbuilding orders and contracts 
for heavy machinery are steadily de- 
clining. 

The Labor leaders may proclaim 
that the era of class struggle has 
passed, but the employers wage it 
just the same. 

Before Britain goes to the polls 
again, probably in the spring of 
1964, the Douglas Jays, who think 
the need for a working class party 
has gone for ever, will probably have 
a rude awakening. But the British 
working class will still be left with 
the task of forging an _ effective 
weapon. Here the major factor is 
that the Labor Party was created 
by the trade unions as their political 
weapon and is therefore despite all 
its failures and defects, the party of 
the organized workers. If the La- 
bor Party broke away from the trade 
unions, it would soon become as in- 
effective as the French Socialist 
Party. But while the link is main- 
tained the main struggle must be 
within the trade unions and the La- 


bor Party. The Communist Party, 
which is slowly recovering from the 
setbacks following the goth Con. 
gress and its aftermath, has a valu 
able part to play in giving Marxist 
understanding and leadership, par. 
ticularly in the trade unions, but as 
the election showed it cannot aspire 
to being a mass party in British 
present-day conditions. 

Another factor may be expected 
to come into play in the period of 
the next Parliament. If the British 
ruling class is intelligent enough 
not only to realize that the old ideas 
of military domination, negotiation 
from strength and the rest are in 
the rubbish bin of history (or would 
it be better to say flying round the 
moon in a sputnik?), but that coex- 
istence is an essential for our mod: 
ern world, other changes will follow. 
Coexistence means trade and one of 
the ironies of history is that today 
trade with the rapidly expanding 
markets of the socialist world can 























C. S. EATON ON KHRUSHCHEV DISARMAMENT PROPOSAL 


PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV'’S United Nations address, calling for abandonment 
of war and universal disarmament, will meet with the unqualified approval 
of the peace-loving people of all nations. Those of us who have been asso- 
ciated with the five Pugwash Conferences of International Scientists during 
the past two years can take special satisfaction in having Mr. Khrushchev 
make such an eloquent and comprehensive statement of the goals and ideals 
that we have been consistently urging. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s eminently sensible recommendations deserve to receive 
immediate and serious consideration by heads of government throughout the 
world. Representatives of the Soviet Government . . . will render all mankind 
an invaluable service by advocating the magnificent Khrushchev program 
aggressively . . . and not allowing themselves to be discouraged by any 
thoughtless objections or criticisms. . . . 

The United Nations address marks Premier Khrushchev as one of the 
greatest statesmen of all time. The speech should be immediately translated 
into all languages and made available in print to all the people of the world. 

Cyrus S, Eaton in NEW TIMES, No. 42, 1959. 
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iw THE monastery?” asked the 
driver as I entered his taxi 
outside Chenstochova station. 

“No, to the castle,” I replied. “To 
Koszechin.” 

I had traveled from Warsaw to 
the famous center of Catholic pil- 
grimage in south Poland at the in- 
vitation of Professor Stanislaw 
Hadyna, founder of the ‘“Slask” 
(Silesian) Folk Song and Dance 
Company. Six years ago the Polish 
state placed at his disposal a vast 
castle whose Prussian owner had fled 
with the German occupying forces. 
Others of these abandoned medieval 
castles in Poland have become 
schools, hostels, and so on; but 
Koszechin became the home and 
training center of 150 teen-age boys 
and girls who, within a few years, 
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hin were to delight hundreds of thou- 
sands of people by their consum- 
mate performance of Silesian folk 
music. 
. Silesia is a land of mountains and 
: ravines, of ancient buildings and re- 
it mote villages, a land, too, of thriv- 
al ing industrial cities and highly de- 
. veloped coal fields. History has dealt 
= roughly with this border province: 
Is it was one of the main victims of the 
German drang nach Osten, and no 
" Silesian can ever forgive the Ger- 
d 
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*“Slask”- 
Polish Song and Dance 


by RALPH PARKER 


mans for having chosen their land 
as the site for the mass-destruction 
camp of Oswiecim. But war, parti- 
tion, occupation have never removed 
the hard core of Polish Silesian 
population, or robbed it of its folk 
art, notably singing and dancing. 
True, the art has often had to take 
refuge in the high mountain valleys 
and it is only now, in a fully recon- 
stituted Poland, that the plangent 
melodies and vigorous dance meas- 
ures have returned to the plains 
and been restored to the Polish peo- 
ple as a whole. In the first difficult 
years after the war, when the la- 
cerated soul of Poland was healing, 
no little was done to hasten the pro- 
cess by the reviving national art of 
the people. And particular interest 
was paid to the art of Silesia be- 
cause a part of that land, at least, 
had only just been recovered from 
secular German occupation. 

During the few days I spent at 
Koszechin Castle I learned a good 
deal from Stanislaw Hadyna and 
from his associate Elwira Kaminska, 
the principal choreographer of the 
company, about the way the 
“Slask” had been formed. Hadyna 
told me he was educated as a psy- 
chologist but that he soon switched 
to composition, Pianoforte playing 
he had studied with Alexander 
Brachotsky, a pupil of Paderewski, 
choral compositon from Ludomir 
Rozycki, the most eminent of the 
group known as “Mloda Polska” 
(Young Poland). As a boy he had 
tramped the Beskid and Tatra moun- 
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tains, in whose foothills lay his vil- 
lage birthplace, and when after the 
war he was encouraged by the Siles- 
ian authorities to create a song and 
dance company his first move was 
to return to the mountains in search 
of raw talent. 

“I would walk onto the village 
green with a roll of posters an- 
nouncing a singing competition un- 
der my arm and my pockets full of 
thumb-tacks,” Professor Hadyna 
told me in the ducal apartments that 
he has made his home in the castle. 
“I used to question the children, 
drop into churches during choir 
practice, attend gatherings of wom- 
en and girls singing as they plucked 
geese to fill the embroidered pillows 
they make so well in our moun- 
tains. 

“It was far from easy to persuade 
the conservative villagers to let their 
children travel to Katowice to take 
part in the final elimination con- 
test. On at least one occasion I was 
suspected by the local police of ab- 
ducting young girls for dishonor- 
able purposes. And yet it was only 
by going into the mountain villages 
that I discovered the young singers 
who have since turned out to be 
our stars, artists like Danusia Bury 
and Urszula Porwoz.” 

Urszula Porwoz was only 13 when 
Professor Hadyna found her in a 
village in the Beskid Mountains, 
This black-eyed, short-haired girl 
with a mouth that looked as if it had 
been made to smile, owed her life 
to her voice. The eldest child in a 
poor peasant family, she lived a 
hard life. The school she attended 
was several miles away over the 
hills, and one day she fell up to her 
neck in a snow drift. The carrying 
power of her voice saved her. 
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Good to have a big voice, the 
child thought. 
not know was that this voice would 
take her to Koszechin Castle, and 
thence to Warsaw, Berlin, Paris, 
New York, Scandinavia, and that it 
would ring out from gramaphone 
records throughout the world, 


What Urszula did | 
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© ete empens 


Danka Bury, a nut-brown girl f 


with the carefree look of one who | 


has been brought up on the moun- 
tain tops, would, no doubt, still be 
calling to the cows in the high pas- 
tures had Stanislaw Hadyna not 


been passing when she was “trying to | 


catch the echo” with a traditional 
song called “Hello, Hello, Helenka!” 

“You'll bring us bad luck singing 
so loud,” said the old man at her 
side. 

Danka has a “white voice” as the 
highly nasalized, uncovered, natural 
form of singing is technically called. 
Such are the voices the Russian 
women use in the vast expanses of 
the steppes, the Georgians as they 
sing to each other at tea-plucking 
in the Adzharian valleys, the Lan- 
cashire weavers trying to overtop the 
rattle and hum of the looms. 

Danka Bury left for the Silesian 
castle in the tattered frock she wore 
in the fields. She was an orphan 
and her guardians were glad to be 
relieved of the burden of feeding 
her. In October this year she flew 
to the United States to sing to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans. 

Or take Kristina Madej, the slim 
chestnut-haired soloist in the dance 
group. She had never danced seri: 
ously before that day, soon after 
she had left high school, when El 
wira Kaminska spotted her and in- 
vited her to join the trainees in 
the castle. Her father, a clerk, ob- 
jected strongly at first. 
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POLISH SONG AND DANCE 


“How did you know you could 
make her a dancer?”’ I asked Elwira 
Kaminska, on whom had fallen the 
responsibility of selecting some forty 
from the 4,000 candidates who ap- 
plied for the competition. She told 
me that her long experience as a 
dancer, and then as director of a 


| dance academy, had given her an 








instinctive power to detect latent 


. |, talent. 


At the castle, study and training 
are intensive. The members of the 
company study solfeggio, folklore, 
history of music, principles of music, 
singing, instrumental playing, classi- 
cal and character dancing. It is 
a thrilling experience to be awak- 
ened in one’s room (haunted, one 
was warned on the previous night) 
by the sound of young voices blend- 
ing in some cantata on Silesian 
themes composed by Stanislaw 
Hadyna, to rise to find the medieval 
courtyard filled with young men 
and women on their way to the old 
riding-school which had been con- 
verted into a ballet classroom, to 
discover the reception rooms in 
which Polish King Jan Sobiecka 
held court on his way to defeat 
the Turks outside Vienna four cen- 
turies ago, occupied by three dozen 
tailors and seamstresses working over 
the gorgeous brocades the company 
wears in its Krakowiaks and Ma- 
zurs dances, and, as the working 
day draws to its close and the moon 
rises over the park, to see village 
boys and girls who have become 
the darlings of the Polish public be- 
having with the modest, unaffected 
simplicity of natural artists. 

Koszechin serves as more than a 
school for the “Slask.”” Hadyna and 
his colleagues make no exclusive 
claims on the talent they have dis- 
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covered, trained and launched on 
professional careers. Young men 
and women have left the choir to 
join opera companies, others have 
found folk-dancing too narrow a 
field for their gifts and have joined 
classical ballet companies. And in 
the company today there are un- 
doubtedly artists who have yet to 
make their names in Warsaw, Poz- 
nan, Gdansk. Take Yerzhi Novin- 
ski, for example. This young tenor 
was a metal worker before, at the 
age of 21, he joined the “Slask.” 
He studied singing as he worked, 
became the leading tenor in the 
company, and is now studying op- 
eratic roles in the hope of obtain- 
ing an engagement with one of the 
country’s operatic companies. 

A few days after returning to 
Warsaw from Koszechin I learned 
of another valuable aspect of the 
“Slask’—its compelling power to 
convey to the Polish people their 
artistic heritage. The vast new Con- 
gress Hall with its 2,500 seats was 
packed for the “Slask’s” farewell 
concert before its American tour. 
It was essentially an audience of 
city people to whom the music of 
the Beskids and the dances of Silesia 
might be expected to sound provin- 
cial. 

However, there are few people like 
the Poles for responding to national 
themes, and as gay, mischievous airs 
followed tragic ballads of legend- 
ary heroes, as the unrestrained 
country dancing of the mountain- 
eers followed the sad, restrained 
movements of the “Kujawiak,” one 
could read in the audience’s re- 
sponse a joyful recognition of 
strand after strand of the fiber from 
which Polish national character is 
woven, 








The Population of the USSR 


by P. PODIACHIKH 


We publish below an article based 
the preliminary results of the All-Union 


Census of January 15, 19 i 

» 1959, which were 
announced by the Central Statistical Ad- 
ministration cn May 10. This article ap- 


peared originally in the USSR Monthly 


Journal PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS, Vol. Ii, 


No. 5. For the translation, which 

¢ ; we hav 
slightly condensed, we are indebted to the 
International Arts ard Sctences Press, pub- 
lishers in this country of English transla- 


tions of this and other Sovi ran 
and publications. oviet periodicals 


ee size of the existing population 
on January 15, 1959 was 208,826,000 
people, according to the census data.. 
Thus the USSR occupies third place. 
among all countries of the world in the. 
size of population, following China and 
India. The size of the population in 
the U.S.A. is 19 per cent less than in 
the USSR, in Japan it is 2.2 times less, 
in Pakistan and Indonesia 2.4 times, in 
Brazil 3.3 times, in the Federal Republic 
of Germany 4 times, in England 4 times, 
in Italy 4.3 times, in France 4.7 times. 
According to the first Soviet popu- 
lation census conducted on the initiative 
of V. I. Lenin in August 1920, in a 
period when the struggle with interven- 
tion and the Civil War was still in prog- 
ress, the population of the country was 
134.2 million people. In 1939, as of 
January 17, there were 170.6 million 
people. In 18 years, from August 1920 
to January 1939, the population of the 
USSR (in the boundaries prevailing pri- 
or to September 17, 1939) increased by 
36.4 million people, or by more than 
27 per cent. The average annual popu- 
lation growth was 2 million people, or 
1.3 per cent. In the USA and Germany 
during these years the increase in popu- 
lation was about half that in the USSR, 
in England it was somewhat less than 
a third, and in France the birth rate was 
so low that it scarcely covered the na- 
tural decrease of population. 
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The effect of the second world war 


on the growth of the USSR population 
should be particularly noted, It is known 


that the Soviet people bore on their shoul- | 
ders the main burden of the second | 
world war. The Soviet Union lost many | 
millions of people in this war, on the | 


military fronts and in the occupied re- 
gions. During the war years the birth 
rate fell sharply, but despite this, the 
population of the Soviet Union increased 


from 190.7 million in 1939 to 208.8 mil | 


lion in 1959, or by 18.1 million people. 


As compared with 1913, the population / 


of our country grew (in the present 
boundaries) by 49.6 million people, or 
by 31 per cent. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that the volume of industrial pro- 
duction increased by 36 times in the So- 
viet Union between 1913 and 1958. Dur- 
ing the last ten postwar years (1948 
1958) industrial production in the USSR 
grew by 3.6 times while in the capitalist 
world it grew by only about 58 per cent. 
In absolute amount of industrial produc- 
tion the USSR long ago outstripped 


England, France, Western Germany. In | 


rates of growth of industrial produc- 
tion the USSR substantially surpasses 
all capitalist countries. Great successes 
have been attained in the development 
of the collective farm structure and in 
increasing the production of agricultural 
and livestock products, as well as in the 
development of transportation, trade 
and capital construction, In the period 
from 1913 to 1958 the national income 
per capita increased by 15 times in our 
country. On the basis of a growth in 
social production the material well-being 
of the population has increased. The 
growth in the real incomes of workers 
employees and collective farmers and 
the rise in their cultural level testify tc 
this. 

The consequences of the second world 














} war and the intervention. 
| of the second world war, according to 
| the 1959 census, out of every 100 per- 


' the same. 








| the population. 
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war unfavorably affected the relation- 
ship between the number of men and 
women. In the USSR there are now 


_ 94 million men and 114.8 million wom- 


en. According to the census, in 1939 


_ out of every 100 persons there were 48 


men and 52 women. The excess in the 
number of women at the time was a con- 
sequence of the first world war, the civil 
As a result 


sons there are 45 men and 55 women. 
Such a relationship has arisen because 
of the situation of the age groups over 


| 32. Insofar as the population younger 
| than 32 is concerned, the number of men 


and women in these age groups is now 
The heavy consequences 
of the second world war might have ap- 


_ peared even greater had the Soviet state 
' not shown constant all-sided concern 


for children and mothers. Even during 
the war and particularly in the postwar 
period the Soviet state, along with meas- 
ures to restore and develop the economy. 
took a number of measures for the fur- 
ther increase of material aid to pregnant 
women, mothers of many children and 
single mothers, encouraging mothers of 
many children, developing public health 
care and strengthening medical aid to 
Millions of mothers 
of many children and single mothers 
were given supplementary state grants- 
in-aid, 

The measures cited here and postwar 


_ expansion of Soviet economy, accom- 


panied by an increase in material well- 
being and culture of the Soviet people., 
insured in the postwar period a high: 


| birth rate, a sharp decline in the death’ 


rate, particularly in children’s age 
groups, and an increase in the life ex- 
pectancy of the population. The birth 


rate in the Soviet Union is now more 


| than 25 births per 1,000 of the popula- 


tion. In the USA the birth rate is some- 
what lower than in the USSR, and in 
other important capitalist countries 


| (England, France, Italy, Western Ger- 
_ many, Japan) it is considerably lower. 
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16.5-18.5 births per 1,000 population. 
The high birth rate is connected with 
the marriage situation of the popula. 
tion. In the Soviet Union the largest 
number of marriages per 1,000 of the 
population is now occurring, more than 
12 per year. At the same time the num- 
ber of divorces in the USSR is less than 
in many capitalist countries. Thus for 
example, in the United States according 
to latest published data there are 8.3 
marriages and 2.3 divorces a year per 
1,000 of the population. The number 
of divorces per 1,000 of the population 
in the USA is 2-3 times more than in 
the USSR. The death rate in the USSR 
is the lowest, 7.5 deaths per 1,000 of the 
population. In the USA the death rate 
is 9.5 deaths per 1,000, in England 11.7. 
in France 11.1, in Italy 10, in Western 
Germany 10.8, in Japan 8.3. The death 
rate in the USSR is now 2.4 times less 
than in 1940. In comparison with pre- 
revolutionary times the death rate in our 
country has declined by 4 times. The 
death rate among children less than one 
year old has declined even more, by al- 
most 7 times compared with pre-revo- 
lutionary times and by 4.6 times com- 
pared with the prewar year of 1940. 

The high birth rate and low death 
rate cause a high natural increase in 
the population of the USSR, 17.5 per- 
sons per 1,000. Such an increase does 
not prevail in any important capitalist 
country nor in almost any bourgeois 
country, with rare exceptions, The in- 
crease in the population of the Soviet 
Union stemming from the excess of the 
birth rate over the death rate exceeds 
3-5 million persons a year in recent 
times. The average life expectancy of 
the USSR population has more than 
doubled between the pre-revolutionary 
period and 1955-1956, rising from 32 tc 
67 years. 

In the announcement of the CSA 
USSR, data are presented on changes 
in the size of the population during the 
period between the 1939 and 1959 cen. 

suses for the individual union republics. 

The population of the union republics 
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according to preliminary data, changed 
in the following manner during these 
20 years (in thousands): 








January 

1939 15, 1959 

USSR 190,678 208,826 
RSFSR 108,379 117,494 
Ukrainian SSR 40,469 41,893 
Byelorussian SSR 8,910 8,060 
Uzbek SSR 6,336 8,113 
Kazakh SSR 6,094 9,301 
Georgian SSR 3,540 4,049 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 3,205 3,'700 
Lithuanian SSR 2,880 2,713 
Moldavian SR 2,452 2,880 
Latvian SSR 1,885, 2,094 
Kirghiz SSR 1,458 2,063 
Tadzhik SSR 1,484 1,982 
Armenian SSR 1,282 1,768 
Turkmen SSR 1,252 1,520 
Estonian SSR 1,052 1,196 





In the 1939 figures an estimate is in- 
cluded of the population in the Western 
oblasts (regions) of the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia, Moldavia, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia. 


While the population of the USSR 
as a whole increased by 9.5 per cent 
between 1939 and 1959, the population 
of the Kazakh SSR increased by 53 per 
cent, the Kirghiz SSR by 41 per cent, 
the Armenian SSR by 38 per cent, the 
Tadzhik SSR by 34 per cent, the Uz- 
bek SSR by 28 per cent, the Turkmen 
SSR by 21 per cent, the Azerbaidzhan 
SSR by 15 per cent, the Georgian SSR 
by 14 per cent. The population of the 
Kazakh SSR grew particularly rapidly. 
This is explained by the high natural 
increase of the population of the repub- 
lic and the substantial influx of popula- 
tion from other republics connected with 


the utilization of the natural wealth of 


the republic, in particular the cultivation 
of virgin lands. In the size of popula- 
tion the Kazakh SSR has taken third 
place instead of fifth as in 1939. In the 
Byelorussian SSR and in the Lithuanian 


SSR the population has not reached the 


prewar level. These republics bore 
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great material damage and suffered par. 
ticularly great population losses during 
the fascist occupation and military op- 
erations in the Patriotic War. 

In the announcement of the CSA 
USSR, data of the 1959 census are pre. 
sented on the population of individual 
oblasts, territories, autonomous republics 
and national districts. 
of this data with materials of the 1939 
census reveals considerable changes in 
the distribution of the population in 
individual economic regions. Between 
1939 and 1959 the population of the 
Ural regions grew by 32 per cent, West- 
ern Siberia by 24 per cent, Eastern Si- 
beria by 34 per cent, the Far East by 
70 per cent, Central Asia and Kazakh- 
stan by 38 per cent. In the RSFSR 
there were particularly large increases 
in the population of the following Urals 
and eastern oblasts: in Kamchatka Ob- 
last 100 per cent, in Khabarovsk Ter 
ritory 74 per cent, in Chelyabinsk Ob- 
last 73 per cent, in Kemerovsk Oblast 
69 per cent, in Sverdlovsk Oblast 55 


per cent, in Maritime Territory 55 per | 
cent, in Irkutsk Oblast 52 per cent, and | 


so on. The more rapid growth of the 
population in eastern regions of the 
USSR is a reflection of the Party and 
Government policy of an all-sided de- 
velopment of productive forces here on 
the basis of an energetic utilization of 
rich raw material and power resources. 

The density of the population per 
square kilometer in the USSR is, on 
the average, 9.4 persons. The greatest 
density prevails in the regions of the 
South, 70.5 persons, including 70 in the 
Ukrainian SSR and 85 in the Moldavian 
SSR. In the regions of the Transcav- 
casus density is 51 persons, including 
59 in the Armenian SSR, 58 in_ the 
Georgian SSR, and 43 in the Azerbaid- 
zhan SSR. In the regions of Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan the density of the 
population varies markedly: in Andizhan 
Oblast it is 183, in Fergana 132, in Tash: 
kent roo persons, and in Gervsk, Aktyv- 
binsk and Kzyl-Orginsk, oblasts with 
great cmpty regions, it does not exceed 


A comparison 7 
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1.4 persons. In the regions of the West 
the population density per square kilo- 
meter is 37 persons, including 42 in the 
Lithuanian SSR, 39 in the Byelorussian 
SSR, 33 in the Latvian SSR and 27 in 
the Estonian SSR. In the RSFSR the 
highest population density is in the re- 





gions of the center, 45 persons, includ- 
ing 125 in Moscow Oblast, 74 in Tula 
' Oblast, 60 in the Chuvash ASSR, 54 
in Ivanovo Oblast, 50 in Kursk Oblast. 
and so on. Population density in the 
regions of the Northern Caucasus is 33 
persons, in the regions of the Povolzhe 
and Urals it is 22 persons, in the regions 
of the North West it is 15 persons. In 
the regions of North Siberia and 
the Far East, although density increased 
during the past twenty years in individ- 
ual oblasts by 1.2-2.5 times, it is still 
not large. 
In the announcement of the CSA 
_ USSR, a great deal of attention is given 
jto describing changes in the size of the 
urban and rural population and to the 
‘growth of population in cities which 
pare centers of union and autonomous 
' republics, territories and oblasts, as well 
as other cities with populations in excess 
of 50,000. The growth of the urban 
population reflects, above all, the process 
of further industrialization of the coun- 
try. Changes in the size of the urban 
and rural population of the USSR are 
characterized by the following figures: 


than 65 per cent. This increase was ac- 
counted for by the transfer of a con- 
siderable number of rural residents to 
urban settlements for permament work 
(at industrial enterprises, construction 
sites, transport organizations and at en- 
terprises of other branches of the national 
economy) as well as by a natural in- 
crease. The transfer occurred in two 
ways: first, many large villages, in which 
there were 7 million people, were trans- ° 
ferred into cities, workers’ settlements 
and urban-type settlements as a result of 
the development of industrial production 
in them; second, about 24-25 million 
rural residents passed over to permanent 
residence in cities. With the 65 per cent 
increase in the urban population, the 
rural population declined by 16 per cent 
over the 20-year period (from 130.3 mil- 
lion in 1939 to 109 million in 1959). 
The transition of the rural population 
to permanent residence in urban settle- 
ments is a result of the further substantial 
growth of industrial production; it was 
made possible by successes in mechani- 
zation and increasing labor productivity 
in socialist agriculture. It is sufficient 
to point out that the main field work 
in agriculture was already almost com- 
pletely mechanized by 1957: the plowing 
of spring crops by 98 per cent, the grain 
harvesting with combines by go per cent, 
etc. The use of machinery and mechan- 
isms is also continually increasing in 





Total Population 
(in millions) 


1913 (in present boundaries) 
1939 (estimate for territory in- 
cluding the Western oblasts of 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia, 
Moldavia, Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia) 
1959 (census of January 15th) 


159.2 


190.7 
208.8 


Per Cent of 
Of which Total Population 
Urban’ Rural Urban Rural 
28.1 131.1 18 82 
60.4 130.3 32 68 
99.8 109.0 48 52 





The urban population increased from 
60.4 million in 1939 to 99.8 million in 





_ #1959. The growth of the urban popula- 


tion was 39.4 million persons, or more 


other branches of agriculture. 

The population increase of urban 
settlements due to natural increase dur- 
ing this period was about 8 million 
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(not counting losses of population dur- 
ing the period of military operations and 
occupation). The growth of the urban 
population and changes in its share in 
the total population of individual union 
republics between 1939 and 1959 are 
shown in the following figures: 
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beria, including 78 per cent in Moscow 
Oblast (including Moscow); 77 per cent 
in Kemerovsk Oblast; it is 47 per cent 
in regions of the North and 43 per cent 
in regions of the Northern Caucasus. 

The number of cities in the USSR 
increased from 1,191 in 1939 to 1,694 in 








Urban Population 
(in thousands) 


1939 

USSR 60.409 
RSFSR 36,296 
Ukrainian SSR 13,569 
Byelorussian SSR 1,855 
Uzbek SSR 1,470 
Kazakh SSR 1,690 
Georgian SSR 1,066 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 1,157 
Lithuanian SSR 659 
Moldavian SSR 328 
Latvian SSR 663 
Kirghiz SSR 270 
Tadzhik SSR 249 
Armenian SSR 366 
Turkmen SSR 416 
Estonian SSR 355 


1959 in 

% of 1939 (in percentage) 

1959 1939 1959 
99,782 165, 32 48 
61,477 169 33 52 
19,130 141 34 46 
2,475 133 21 3! 
2,720 185 23 34 
4,069 241 28 44 
1,696 159 30 42 
1,765 153 36 48 
1,045 159 23 39 
639 194 13 22 
1,173 177 35 56 
692 256 19 34 
645 259 17 33 
884 241 29 50 
698 168 33 46 
674 190 34 56 





The share of the urban population in 
the total population was 18 per cent 
in 1913 and 1926, 32 per cent in 1939 
and increased to 48 per cent in 1959. 
The highest share of urban population 
exists in the Estonian SSR, Latvian SSR. 
the RSFSR and the Armenian SSR. 
Rates of growth of the urban population 
during the past 20 years were highest 
in the republics of Central Asia, in the 
Kazakh SSR and the Armenian SSR. 
In the RSFSR, in the regions of the 
Northwest the share of the urban popu- 
lation is 72 per cent, including 92 per 
cent in Murmansk Oblast and 86 per 
cent in Leningrad Oblast (including 
Leningrad); it is 70 per cent in the 
regions of the Far East; 59 per cent 
in the regions of the Urals, including 
76 per cent in Sverdlovsk and Chelya- 
binsk oblasts; it is 53 per cent in regions 
of Eastern Siberia, including 62 per cent 
in Irkutsk Oblast; it is 50 per cent in 
regions of Povolzhe; 49 per cent in re- 
gions of the center and Western Si- 


1959. There are now 2,922 urban-type | 
settlements (1,354 more than in 1939). 
Among the new cities that have arisen 
during these years are such large ones 
as Angarsk with 134,000 residents, Vol- 
zhsk with 67,000, Nakhodka with 63, 
000, Novokuibyshevsk with 63,000, Rus- 
tavi with 62,000, Salavat with 60,000. 
Angren, Vorkuta and Mezhdurchensk 
with 55,000 each, Bratsk with 51,000. 
The number of cities with a population 
of over 50,000 increased during the past 
20 years from 188 to 299, of which 
cities with a population from 100,000 
to 500,000 increased from 78 to 123 and | 
cities with a population greater than 
500,000 increased from 11 to 25. We 
present the population of the largest 
cities on the following page. 


The population of the capitals of the | 


union republics not included in these 
25 cities are: Alma-Ata 455,000, Tallinn 
280,000, Vilnius 235,000, Stalinabad 224, 
000, Frunze 217,000, Kishinev 214,000. 
and Ashkhabad with 170,000 people. 





Urban Population | | 
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Population 19509 in % 
(in thousands) of 1939 
1939 1959 
Moscow 4,183 5,032 120 
Leningrad 3.385 32300 97 
Excluding cities and urban-type 
settlements subordinate to the 
Leningrad City Soviet 3,015 2,888 96 
Kiev 847 1,102 130 
Baku 775 968 125, 
Excluding urban-type settlements 
subordinate to the Baku City Soviet 571 636 U1 
Gorky 644 942 146 
Kharkov 833 930 112 
Tashkent 550 gil 166 
Novosibirsk 404 887 219 
Kuibyshev 390 806 206 
Sverdlovsk 423 777 184 
Stalino 466 701 150 
Tbilisi 519 694 134 
Chelyabinsk 273 688 252 
Odessa 602 667 111 
Dnepropetrovsk 527 658 125 
Kazan 398 643 162 
Perm 306 628 205, 
Riga 355 605 170 
Rostov on the Don 51a 597 117 
Stalingrad 445 591 133 
Saratov 372 581 156 
Omsk 289 579 201 
Ufa 258 546 212 
Minsk 237 509 214 
Yerevan 204 509 250 





During the prewar five-year plans. 
in the period of creating socialist indus- 
try, a number of new large cities arose 
—industrial centers. It is interesting to 
observe how their population _ has 
changed during the past twenty years: 
in Karaganda it grew from 156,000 to 
298,000; in Magnitogorsk from 146,0co0 
to 311,000; in Komsomolsk on the Amur 
from 71,000 to 177,000; in Norilsk from 
14,000 to 108,000; in Stalinogorsk from 
76,000 to 107,000, 

There are now several large industrial 
and administrative centers whose popu- 
lation was completely insignificant in 
1926. Thus, Murmansk had 9,000 resi- 
dents in 1926 and has 226,000 now; 
in Dzerzhinsk (Gorky Oblast) the fig- 
ures are 9,000 and 163,000; in Perov 
24,000 and 143,000; in Kuntsev 10,00¢ 
and 123,000; in Orsk 14,000 and 176,- 
000; in Cheremkhov 14,000 and 123,000; 


in Stalinabad 5,600 and 224,000, etc. 
There are a number of oblasts in which 
almost all cities arose in the period be- 
tween 1926 and 1959. Thus, in Kemer- 
ovsk Oblast in 1926 the urban popu- 
lation was only 120,200, while now it 
is 2,151,000, including 377,000 in Stal- 
insk, 282,000 in Prokopevsk, 277,000 in 
Kemerov, 132,000 in Leninsk-Kuznetsk, 
130,000 in Kisselevsk, etc. In Murmansk 
Oblast in 1926 there were only 17,300 
urban residents, now there are 524,000. 
In Khabarovsk territory in 1926 the ur- 
ban population was 69,000, now it is 
849,000. In Zaporozhe Oblast in 1926 
there were about 129,000 people in ur- 
ban settlements, now there are 832,000. 
* 

In conclusion we must clear up the 
question of the exactness of the Census 
figures. In accord with a decree of the 
government the census was conducted 
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January 15-22, 1959 by interrogation of 
the population by specially trained count- 
ers, and from January 23 to February 
1 a check-up of the correctness of the 
census was carried out by an all-round 
control observation of all residences by 
instructor-inspectors. In rural _locali- 
ties representatives of village Soviets were 
also involved in the control observations. 
During the census, counters entered 
207,752,000 people on the census lists. 
During the control observations an ad- 
ditional 285,000 people who had been 
left out by the counters were entered 
on the census lists. Besides this, in order 
to insure the completeness and exactness 
of the data on population during the 
period of the census and the control 
observations, individuals in regard to 
whom there was some doubt as to wheth- 
er they had been covered in the locali- 
ties where they happened to be on the 
night of January 14-15 were registered 
on control forms. After the census 
the control forms were carefully in- 
spected. The control forms consisting 
of people entered in the census lists were 
cancelled, while the figures from the 
control forms for people who had not 
been counted in their localities on the 
day of the census were transferred to 
the census lists. By verifying the con- 
trol forms 789,000 people were included 
in the census totals. 

Control observations and control forms 
are not used abroad in conducting 
censuses. 

In the USSR even in the 1939 cen- 
sus control observations and control 
forms were used. These control meas- 
ures made it possible to reveal, during 
the last census, 1,074,000 persons in ad- 
dition to those registered by counters. 
In relation to the total population this 
is only 0.51 per cent. 

In many countries both present and 
permanent population are counted in 
censuses at the same time. In the 
USSR, by the present population of each 
populated point is meant all individ- 
uals who happened to be there on the 
day of the census, including temporary 


residents (sent on missions, staying as 
guests, etc.). All those present on 
the day of the census, for whom the 
given point is the place of permanent 
residence, are included in the permanent 
population. Besides this, the permanent 
population includes the temporarily ab- 
sent, that is, individuals who are perma- 
nent residents of the given populated 
point but on the day of the census 
are temporarily in another locality, For 
the country as a whole, if the census 
is conducted correctly, the present and 
permanent population should coincide 
because every person temporarily absent 
from one locality should be included as 
temporarily residing in another locality. 
According to the census the present 
population of the USSR was larger than 
the permanent population by only 600, 
000 persons, or by 0.3 per cent. This 
testifies to the extreme exactness of the 
census data. For comparison it should 
be noted that in the Russian census of 
1897, with a population of 125.6 million 
people the gap between the present and 
permanent population was almost 1 mil- 
lion persons, or 0.75 per cent. In for- 
eign countries this gap is often equal 
to 1-1.5 per cent, and the permanent 
rather than the present population is 
counted more fully. The more exact 
accounting of the present population in 
the censuses of 1939 and 1959 is a re- 
sult of conducting control observations 
and the use of control forms and census 
record certificates (certificates were given 
out to avoid double counting of all 
temporary residents and all persons who 
were expecting to depart for other lo- 
calities during the census). 

Detailed census figures are now being 
worked out on a territorial basis on the 
distribution of the population by sex. 
age, nationality, language, education 
training, family status, social groups. 
sources of means of subsistence, branches 
of the national economy, production 
and major occupations, as well as group- 
ings which describe the composition 
of the population according to com- 
binations of these characteristics. 
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Peter the First 


Reviewed by MURRAY YOUNG 


Peter the First, by Alexey Tolstoy. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1959. 768 pages. 
$5.95. 


T LAST we have the full text in a 

new translation of Alexey Tolstoy’s 
historical novel. Tolstoy worked on the 
book for many years, the final section 
appearing only after his death in 1945. 
This is a work of monumental pro- 
portions, regarded in the Soviet Union 
as a classic. 

Tolstoy’s vast, panoramic presentation 
of Peter’s life up to his defeat of Charles 
XII of Sweden in 1701 is carried out 
with a relentless sweep and power that 
gathers up in rich detail the whole life 
of Russia at the end of the 17th century. 

Around the complex figure of Peter. 
Tolstoy shows us representatives of 
every class in Russian society from court- 
iers to escaped serfs and highway rob- 
bers. Each character is drawn in vig- 
orous colors and set in the total picture 
of medieval Russia on the point of great 
historical changes—the changes to be 
carried through by the intelligence, en- 
ergy and ruthless will of Peter. 

Moscow, dominated by the crenellated 
walls of the Kremlin, is magnificently 
recreated and the Red Square is set alive 
with the great swirling masses of mer- 
chants, soldiers, priests and beggars who 
crowd the seething background as Peter 
moves to crush the power of the boyars 
and force into the stagnant world of feu- 
dal Muscovy those qualities of Western 
Europe his searching, restless intelligence 
had taught him to admire and which he 
was determined to introduce, at what- 
ever price, into his own country. 

Great scene follows great scene in 
writing that is bold and earthy and at 
the same time as heavily encrusted with 
descriptive detail as the richly painted 
and icon-hung interior of an ancient 
Russian church. The complicated char- 
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acter of Peter is frankly shown in all 
its strange contradictions, and the other 
leading characters are presented in all 
their bewildering combination of greed, 
savagery, cunning and wild vitality. 

Peter is of course the center of the 
book. ‘Tolstoy has caught in the on- 
ward, thrusting rhythm of his writing 
the drive of that extraordinary man 
who was to leave as his monument a 
Russia that had made through his lead- 
ership a great leap forward and as well 
the superb city—his window on Eur- 
ope—which he set down upon the banks 
of the Neva, that now bears the name 
of Lenin. But Peter strides through 
the pages of this book in the midst of 
a group of people who are themselves 
of extraordinary stature—members of 
the aristocracy who oppose Peter at 
every turn, former peasants like the 
Brovkin family who are rapidly moving 
up into the class of wealthy merchants, 
Menshikov, the former seller of pies 
in the streets who becomes Peter’s in- 
timate and a Marshal of his army, the 
foreign adviser Lefort, and Peter’s Ger- 
man mistress Anna Mons. 

This is historical fiction conceived on 
a grand scale, given depth and struc- 
tural firmness by Tolstoy’s grasp of the 
forces in society that move it onward. 
The brilliantly projected leading char- 
acters, for all their individual traits and 
vivid coloring, are inseparably a part of 
the people among whom they move. 
and both leaders and the people are 
shown as propelled forward by the ines- 
capable contradictions between the vari- 
ous classes. 

This is a long novel but every part 
of it pulsates with a surging, passion- 
ate life that evokes a historical period 
far too little known to us. The publica- 
tion of this Soviet classic opens for us 
“a window on” Russian history that is 
invaluable. 
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Soviet Adventure 


Land of Foam, by Ivan Yefremov. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1959. 304 
pages. $3.50. 


VAN Yefremov is a Soviet scientist 

and writer whose science-fiction is 
highly regarded in the Soviet Union. 
The present book—the first of his novels 
to be published in this country—does 
not, however, properly belong to the 
science-fiction category. Rather than 
the future, the scene of this novel is the 
ancient past, splendidly recreated. 

Greece, Egypt, Africa provide the back- 
ground for this story of a young Greek 
sculptor who is captured by Egyptians 
and set to work with other slaves in con- 
structing one of those vast tombs dedi- 
cated to the Pharaohs. Working on the 
tomb, the young Greek makes friends 
with other slaves, notably a group of 
Negroes, with whom eventually he re- 
volts and flees across Africa to the shores 
of the Mediterranean where he embarks 
for his voyage home to Greece. 

The action is swift and engrossing. 
The clear and shining beauty of early 
Greece, the brooding power of dynastic 
Egypt, and the vast untracked forest 
and plains of Africa are described with 
great skill. And woven into the thrill- 
ing story of adventure is a prophetic 
forecast of the future in which men will 
no longer be slaves and enemies but 
united in a common brotherhood such 
as that which bound together the young 
Greek and his Negro comrades in their 
revolt against the enslaving Egyptians. 

According to the jacket of the Ameri- 
can edition the book is meant for “older 
young people.” In actual fact so vivid 
is the writing, so authoritative the de- 
scriptions of vanished civilizations, that 
readers of any age will find reading this 
book a fine experience. 

Happily the publisher uses the charm- 
ing illustrations made for the Soviet edi- 
tion. M. Y. 





REVIEW 


Poland Remembers 


1939-1945, We Have Not Forgotten. A 
photographic record of the Nazi Oc. 
cupation of Poland. The Historical 
Section of the League of Fighters for 
Freedom and Democracy. Polonia Pub- 
lishing House, Warsaw, 1959. (Text 
in English, French and Russian). 


Sige photographs in this book ex. 
plain more clearly than any words 
the reason why the Polish people, along 
with other victims of Nazi aggression. 
are so deeply concerned about the re. 
arming of Western Germany. 

Over 6,000,000 Poles, after unspeak- 
able humiliation and torture, were mur- 
dered by the Nazis during the 5-year 
occupation. This book is a history in 
searing photographs of those terrible 
years. 

The decade and a half since the lib 
eration of Poland has brought great 
changes in the lives of the Polish people 
but the memory of their suffering at the 
hands of the Nazis has not lessened. How 
could it indeed with hardly a family un, 
touched or a city or town still without 
scars from the brutal destruction? How 


could the memory grow less with West | 


ern Germany rearmed and arrogant, de- 
manding return of Polish territory, cry- 
ing for revenge boldly in public speeches? 

Look at these photographs of men 
and women herded into concentration 
camps, marched into gas chambers 


hanged and shot in village streets; look | 


at the wrecked cities, the burned farm 
houses, the children dead from. starva- 
tion. 

If certain powerful forces in the world 
have chosen to forget the years of the 
Nazi domination of Western Europe 
the Polish people have not forgotten 
and like the Soviet people, are deter- 
mined that their country will never again 
live through such horrors. 

This book should have the widest 
possible circulation. M. Y. 


























Soviet Medicine 


New USSR Treatment for Serious and 
Chronic Ailments Frequent in Middle 
and Old Age, by Charlotte Carter and 
Dyson Carter. Northern Book House, 
Box 1000, Gravenhurst, Ontario, Can- 


, ada. 60 cents. 


: HE Carters have followed their re- 
port on the Rumanian use of H-3 
in the treatment of old age (NWR, 
_ September, 1959), with a report of So- 
_ viet experience in the use of the same 
formula. Differing considerably from 
Rumanian usage in actual treatment 
methods, age-span of those treated, and 
in the explanation of the way novocain 
(procain) therapy acts in the human 
organism, readers of the earlier report 
will be interested in the presentation of 
Soviet practice and medical opinion. 


Special Request to Our 


wey 








Readers 
Early Back Copies and Bound 

Volumes Urgently Needed 
| We would be deeply grateful if our 
readers would help us fill out our li- 
brary with certain back copies and bound 
volumes of our predecessor, Soviet Russia 
Today, missing or in short supply. We 
particularly need the following: 

Any single copies for 1932, 1933 and 
19345 

Bound volumes for 1936, 1938 and 
1939; 

Also desired, though less urgently, are 
bound volumes for 1941, 1942, 1944 and 
1945. 

If you would care to donate any of 
these copies or bound volumes of SRT 
in your possession, we shall accept with 
appreciation. If necessary, however, we 
shall be glad to pay for them, as well as 
costs of mailing. 

In case of donations, would you be 
good enough to mail as soon as con- 
venient. Otherwise, will you let us 





know what you have available for pur- 
J chase. Our address is New World Re- 

view, 7th Floor, 34 West 15th Street, 
| New York City 11, New York. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Back Issues Available 


FREE 
Our March, April, May and Oc- 


tober issues have been hailed by 
our readers as among the most 
useful and informative we have 
ever published. Let us know how 
many you can use to spread infor- 
mation, to get new readers for 


New World Review. 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 

34 W. 15th St., New York II, N. Y. 
Please send me............... copies each of 
your March, April, May, October issues. 


Name 





Street 
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DISARMAMENT 


A Call to Peacemakers: 
Distribute New Pamphlet 


Among Your Neighbors 
TOTAL 
DISARMAMENT 
IN FOUR YEARS 


Address of N. S. Khrushchev 
at UN General Assembly 
and 
Text of Soviet Disarmament 
Proposals 


Single copy 10¢ 

10 - 100 1, ¢ each 

100 - 500 ste each 
ath 


500 and up 5¢ each 
Published by 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 


114 E, 32nd St., Suite 707, N. Y. C. 16 














The Story of 
AMERICAN = SOVIET 
RELATIONS 1917-1959 


by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


This new pamphlet by recognized 
authority on Soviet Union is well- 
documented, compact contribu- 
tion to a vital historical record. 
Places sharply deep moral issues 
that challenge us to renewed ef- 
forts to bring about the warless 
world he envisions. 


5% x 8% — 96 pages 


Price 50 cents 


5 for $2; 10 for $3.50; 20 for $6 


National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship 


114 East 32 St. New York City 16 


























Greeting Stamps by 
ROCKWELL KENT 


for your holiday cards and lett 


Available in colors, 
42 stamps to the sheet 


3 sheets for $1.00 
Order through: 


Our Town 
835 North Kings Road 
Los Angeles 46, California 











SONG OF PEACE 


a beautifully designed and deeply 
moving book that combines 
drawings and words by 


Walter Lowenfels 
and 
Anton Refregier 


Foreword by Linus Pauling 
“Let us raise our voices, with 
Walter Lowenfels and Anton 
Refregier in a song of peace 
that will be heard around the 
world!—” Linus PAULING. 


$1.35 paper back $5.00 clo 
ROVING EYE PRESS 

37 W. 8 Street, New York City 

Order from NEW WORLD REVIEW 








NEW SOVIET FILN 





EUGENE ONEGIN 


THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTE 


Dovzhenko’s 
POEM OF THE SEA 


THE HOUSE | LIVE IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Coming: 
ON A FLYING CARPET 
Artkino Pictures, Inc 


723 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 

















| SOCIAL SCIENCES = DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY AUG 23 19¢ 


INDEX 1959 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 


Publishers: N. W. R. PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
34 West 15th Street, 7th Floor 
New York 11], N. Y. 
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NEW WORLD REVIEW 
INDEX 1959 


Material is indexed both under subject and under country to which it relates. 


Reviews or discussions of books are listed under ‘‘Book reviews’’ 
the author of the book. Reviews of individual movies are listed under 
as well as under the title of each. 

the material appears only on that page. 
follows the page number (as 14f) it means that the material 
referred to — —_ into the following page. 


picture reviews” 
A page standing alone indicates 
If the letter ‘“‘f’’ 


the inclusive 
An alpha te 
is given at the end of the index. 


(as 41-47) is given 


A 


Acheson, Dean, Apr., 6; Nov., 7 

Adams, Roger, Oct. 

Afanasenko, Evgeny, Feb., 31 

Africa: All African Peoples Conference, Feb., 13f; 
March, 24f; and China, Apr., 28-31; liberation 
movement in, Feb., 43-45; March, 23-25 

Aged: in China, Jan., 25; Feb. 25, 26; in USSR, 
Sept., 15-18; use of novocain for, July, 16-21 

ene Mite in Albania, Sept., 36f; in China, Jan., 
6-15; 22-25; Feb., 20- 27; in Czechoslovakia, 
June, 22-25; in East Germany, July 30-33; in 
USSR, Jan., 28; March, 6-10; possible expan- 
sion of, Apr. i 

Albania: population, guy. 27; recent developments 
in, July, 24-29; Sept., 0 

Albanians, in Yugoslavia, July, 27 

Alcohol, Soviet medical position on, Sept., 17 

Aldermaston (Britain) demonstration, May, 15 

Aldridge, Ira, June, 

—" Sholom, centenary of, June, 37 
-—. Soviet position on, Feb., 

All Russian Theatrical Society, June, 33-36 

All-Soviet Peace Committee, Nov., 42 

Alley, Rewi, Jan., 38 

Alshmedov, Rakhim, Nov., 39 

Alsop, Joseph: Apr., 7; Oct., 50; Nov., 6 

American Institute of Public Delnion, ” Apr. -» 4f 

——, National Exhibit (Moscow), Apr., 12; 
uly, 

Anderson, Marian, Apr., 12 

Apei (Tibetan leader), June, 3 

—. Herbert, “Since Seuenik”™ (review), Oct., 

in Rumania, Oct., 39; in USSR, 


Ardene, Manfred von, June, 20 
Aristov, A. B., Apr., 33 
Armaments, burden of, Oct., 4 
Armstrong, Louis, June, 29° 


as well as under 
“Moving 


If it covers more than two pages 


list of the titles of articles (exclusive of books and movie reviews) 


Art: in China, July, in oe. July, 6 

Art Academy (Kiev), 

Artists Union (USSR), en, re 

Aslan, Anna, July, 16- 21 

Atomic bombs. See Nuclear weapons 

Atomic energy: promise of, Oct., 20; Soviet-U.S. co- 
operation on, Nov., 5 

Auezov, Mukhtar, Jan., 21 


B 


Ballet, Bolshoy, Apr., 12; May, 8-11; June, 41-43 

Ballet, Soviet, May, 3f 

Balkan states, atom-free zone for, July, 29 

Banda, Hastings, of Nyasaland, March, 24 

Bannerjee, Tara Shankar, Jan., 20 

Baso Thubten-chuji, Nov., 51 

Bayer, Theodore, obituary, Apr., 25-27 

Belfrage, Cedric, Jan., 20 

Ben, Philip, June, 40 

Beneragama, Don Carlos Pereira, Jan., 20 

Bentley, Elizabeth T., Nov., 22 

Berlin: May, 5; foreign ministers’ conference and, 
June, 3; Khrushchev-Eisenhower conference and, 
Nov., 4; Khrushchev on, Oct., 13; Soviet rt 

» 8, Sept., 43; US. 


D.: eae. Oniy Alternatives,” Apr., 16- 
4; “Youth and the Future,’”’ Oct., 19-24; “Set 

dl in History’”’ (review), May, 43f; Apr., 1 

Sept., 32 

Bernstein, Leonard, March, 25 

Beryozka Dance Group, March, 41; Apr., 12 

Bethe, Hans, Feb., 12 

Bezrodny, Igor, March, 35; Ape., 12, 45f 

Bhutan (India), Nov., 49 

Bigart, Homer, Nov. se 

Birobidzhaner Shtern, Feb., 17 

Black Sea area, Oct 27 

7 Y., “Bolshoi Ballet Story’’ (review), 

Ov., 
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Boffa, Giuseppe, ‘‘Inside the Khrushchev Era” (re- 
view), Nov., 65f 

Bogomolova, Liudmilla, May, 9f 

Bolshoy Ballet, Apr., 12; May, 8-11; June, 41-43 

Bondarenko, Fyodor, June, 33 

ae Phillip, ‘Lithuania First Seen,’’ Dec., 


Bos’ publishing, American books in Soviet Union, 

Ov., 

Book Reviews: “‘The American Tourist Manual to 
Russia,” by John E. Felber, March, 46f; ‘“The 
Bolshoi Ballet Story,’ by Y. Bocharnikova, Nov., 
66; ‘Broadway, USSR,’’ by Faubion Bowers, 
July, 46f; ‘The Causes of World War III,” by 
C. Wright Mills, Feb., 41-43; ‘Comrade Ven- 
ka,”’ by Pavel Nilin, May, 42f; ‘‘Decision in 
Africa,” by W. Alphaeus Hunton, Feb., 43-45; 
‘“‘Democracy versus Communism,” by Kenneth 
Colgrove, May, 40-42; ‘“‘The Enchanted Prince,” 
by Leonid ——. June, 44f; “Getting Along 
in Russian,”’ by Mario Pei, May, 44f; “Inside the 
Khrushchev Era,”’ by G. Boffa, Nov., 65f; “Ira 
Aldridge,” by Herbert Marshall, June, 45f; “A 
Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow,’’ by 
Alexsander N. Radishchev, July, 45f; 
to the Beginning,” by Edgar Snow, Jan., 38f; 
“Key to Russia,’ by Benn Jaffe, May, 44f; 
“Main Street, USSR,” by Irving R. Levine, Oct., 
54; “Of Men and Mountains,” by Rockwell Kent, 
Apr., 43f; ‘A Peace Program for the 7 hy 
by Corliss Lamont, Feb., 45; ‘People’s Capital- 
ism,” by J. M. Budish, July, 47; ‘Problems of 
Economics,’’” USSR journal, Jan., 39; ‘‘The Real 
Tibet,” by Susan Warren, Sept., 47; “The Ru- 
manian Treatment for Old Age, ” by Charlotte 
and Dyson Carter, Sept., 47; “Science in His- 
tory,” by J. D Bernal, May, 43f; ‘Short Stories 
of Russia Today,” by Yvonne Kapp, March, 
45; “Since Spuraik™ by Herbert Aptheker, Oct., 
54; “Song of Peace,” by Walter Lowenfels, July, 
44f; “Soviet Education,” by Elizabeth Moos, 
Oct., 33; “The Survivor,” by Carl Marzani, Apr., 
44f; “Toward a Socialist America,”’ (Symposi- 
um), March, 46; “What I Saw in the Soviet 
Union Today,’”’ by George Morris, Oct., 55; ‘“The 
Yershov Brothers,’’ by Vsevolod Kochetov, Jan., 


“Broadway, USSR” 


6f 

= egy ~—™ ““H3 Made Me Feel Younger,” 
uly, 16- 

Bridges, Harry: “Harry Bridges Visits Moscow and 
Prague,’ May, 22-27; Nov., 60 

British West Indian Federation, Apr., 29 

Brown, Edmund G., Feb., 7 

Bucharest, rebuilding of, Oct., 37-40 

Budget, Soviet social security provisions, Feb., 33- 


Bowers, Faubion, (review) , 


Dui. ‘ M., ‘People’s Capitalism’ (review), 
uly, 
Bulgaria: industry in, Oct., 32-34; nepotism in, 


Oct., 34; Rockwell Kent on, Oct., 
Burchett, Wilfred, July, 20 
Bureaucracy, in Bulgaria, Oct., 34 
Burke, Arleigh A.: March, 5; Apr., 5 
Button, Dick, Apr., 12 


C 


Camp David, Nov., 4 

Canterbury Cathedral, July, 7 

Capitalism, Khrushchev on, Oct., 15 

Carey, James: Feb., 6; Nov., 59 ; 
er, Charlotte and Dyson, “The Rumanian 


Treatment for Old Age’”’ (review), Sept., 47 
Central Asia (USSR), Nov., 2 
Central Europe, May, 5 
— Abe, ‘“‘China’s Winged Horse,” 


Chamdo (Tibet), June, 11 

Chaplin, Charles, Nov., 13 

Chiang Kai-shek, Jan., 3 

Children’s Theaters, in USSR, June, 34 

China: and Africa, Apr., 28-31; and Laos, Oct., 
51; and Tibet, June, 9f;and USSR, Nov., 31f; 
art in, July, 40f; communes in, Jan., 7, 22-25; 
Feb., 20-27; March, 42-44; July, 39; constitu- 
tion (excerpt), May, 17f; cultural leap in, July, 
37-41; education in, July, 38f; family life, 
March, 42; Hewlett Johnson on, July, 8; history 
of, May, 17; illiteracy in, July, 38; intellectuals 
in, July, 39; Khrushchev on, Oct., 18; ‘“‘mass 
line” of Communist Party, March, 21;National 
Council of Churches on, Jan., 15; national 
minorities in, May, 16-21: new spirit of, July, 
37f; relations with India, Nov., 46-52; syphilis 
conquered in, March, 18-22; US. policy on, 
Nov., 16; volunteer labor, Jan., 6-15; March, 
43f; Sept., 24-30; Young Democrats ask recogni- 
tion of, Oct., d 

Chistova, Nina, May, Of 

Cholmeley, Elsie Fairfax. 

Chou En-lai, Nov., 48 

Chou Yang, Jan., 19 

Chrome ore, in Albania, July, 28 

Chu Teh, Jan., 14 

Churchill, Winston, Jan., 31 

Chuvikov, P. A., Nov., 23 

Cigarettes, Soviet contol attitude, Sept., 17 

City planning, in Rumania, Oct., 

Classes, social, July, 

Cliburn, Van., Nov., 20 

Clothing, in USSR, May, 31 

Clubs (factory), in USSR, May, 33-35 

Coal industry, in East Germany, June, 20 

Cold war: need to end, Apr., 18; policies opposed, 
March, 37-41; World Peace Council on, July, 
10 


July, 37- 


See Fairfax-Chotmeley 


Colgrove, Kenneth, ‘‘Democracy versus Commu- 
nism” (review), May, 40-42 

College of Nationalities (China), May, 18 

College students, in USSR, Oct., 29 

Colleges and universities, in Albania, July, 26 

Colonial countries: and peace movement, Apr., 
21f; Soviet aid to, March, 15f 

Colonialism: and Afro-Asian culture, Jan., 16-21; 
Edgar Snow on, Jan., 39 

Communes. See People’s Communes. 

Communist Party of China: Jan., 6-15, 23; March, 

and cultural revolution, July, 38; ‘‘mass 

line’ of, March, 

Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, June, 23 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union: Jan., 26; 
and writers, July, 12; 21st Congress, March, 
6-17; Apr., 32-35 ; 

Composers (Amer.), delegation to USSR, May, 
6-3 

Composers Union (Soviet), May, 38 

Conderal, Pandit, Nov., 42 

Congress of Soviet Writers, third, July, 11-15 

Consumer goods, in USSR, March, 8-10 

Cooperative farms: in Czechoslovakia, June, 22- 
25; in East Germany, July, 30 

Copyright law, in USSR, Nov., 23 

Cotton growing, in Uzbekistan, Nov., 35f 

Crime, Khrushchev on, July, 14 

Criticism and self-criticism: in China, Jan., ay 

Cultural exchanges: Feb., 8; Apr., 11-15; July, 4; 
Nov., 5, 54; and peace, "March 4, 36; Beryozka 








dancers, March, 41; Dimiter Uzunov, March, 36 
Culture: in China, Jan. -, 10f, 25; in Soviet Union, 
March, 11-13, 30-32, 33-36; in U.S., March, 


37-41; of Afro-Asian peoples, ‘Jan., 16-21 
Curran, Joseph, Nov., 5 
Czechoslovakia: agriculture in, June, 22-25; and 
foreign ministers’ conference, June, 3; and Sum- 


mit conference, May, 7; cooperative farms in, 


June, 23f; Harry _ on, May, 22-27; trade 
unions, in, May, 2 

Dalai Lama: May, 20; June, 10, 14, 17 

Damsky, Abram, June, 39 

Dance Festival, = Sept., 46 

Danilov, Pyotr, a, 8 

Davison, W., Oct 

“The Defiant Ones” cai March, 40 

de Gaulle, Charles, March, 23 

Dehne, Kurt, July, 30 

DeLeon, Daniel, Nov., 12 

Derthick, Lawrence G., Nov., 67 

Des Moines, Khrushchev in, Nov., 60f 

Dialectics, Nov., 29 

“Diary of Anne Frank” (movie), July, 42f 

Dillon, C. Douglas, March, 4; Apr., 37-41 

Dimiter, Uzunov, March, 36 

Disability benefits, in USSR, Feb., 36 

Disarmament: central role of, Nov., 4; economic 
effects, Oct., 8f; Khrushchev on, Oct., 3-10; 
Nov., 63; Rapacki plan, Feb., 5, 40; March, 


3; Soviet policy on, Oct., 7f; U.S. policy on, 
March, 5 

Dodd, Thomas J., Apr., 6 

Dolukhanova, Zara, Apr., 12, 46 

Dowling, Robert W,, Feb., 8 

Dresden (Germany), June, 19 


Du Bois, Shirley Graham: Jan., 20; Feb., 14 

Du Bois, W. E. B.: “China and ‘Africa, ” Apr., 
28-31; “The Dream of Socialism,’’ Nov., 14-17; 
Jan., 20; Feb., 14; June, 7, 25 


Dudintsev, Vladimir, July, 13 

Dulles, John Foster: Jan., 5; March, 3; Apr., 9; 
and Laos, Oct., 45; on Germany, Feb., 

Dunham, Barrows, ‘A Visit among Soviet Philoso- 


phers,’’ Nov., 26-30 
Dunn, Robert W., ‘‘The Causes of World War III,” 
Feb., 41-43 


Durres’ ( Albanian port), July, 25; Sept., 37 
Dzerzhinsky, Felix, July, 14 
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East Germany. See German Democratic Republic. 

East-West relations. See Cultural exchanges, For- 
eign Ministers’ conf., Summit conf. 

Eaton, Cyrus S.: Feb., 6; March, 25; Oct., 17 

Economic classes, July, 1 

Economic competition, between capitalist and so- 
Cialist systems, March, 

Economic planning, in USSR, Nov., 21 

Education: and class society, Oct., 23; in Albania, 
July, 26; in China, Jan., 6-15; Feb., 23, 26f; 
July, 38f; in Soviet Asia, Jan., 21; in USSR, 
Jan., 29; Feb., 28-32; June, 36; Nov., 21f, 67f; 
in Uzbekistan, Nov., 38f; Khrushchev on, March, 


: and USSR, Sept., 22f; political situation in, 
: “A Turn Toward Peace,’’ March, 
37-4]; Feb., 16; Sept, 31 


Eisenhower, Dwight D.: Feb., 4; and Khrushchev, 
Sept., 3f; and Summit conference, Apr., 7; 





Khrushchev on, Nov., 62; on Berlin, Apr., 10; 
on cultural exchanges, Nov., 54; on Khrush- 
chev, Nov., 8f, 11 

El Emary, Abdul Galeel, Sept., 22 

Elbe River veterans, June, 26f 

Electric power: in Albania, July, 27; in China, 
Jan., 6, 23; in USSR, Jan., 27; Nov., 45 

Epstein, Israel, ‘“We Build the Ming Tomb Dams,” 
Jan., 6-15; June, 9 

Esthetics, Soviet youth on, June, 28-30 

Ethics, Soviet youth on, June, - 30 

Eugene Onegin ( movie) , Nov., 68f 

Evergreen Commune (China), Sept., 26-30 

—T American and Sovier, July, 4-6; Sept., 
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Factory clubs, in USSR, May, 33-35 

Fairfax-Cholmeley, Elsie, “A Look at the People’s 
Communes,” Feb., 20-27 

Far East, March, 

Fayer, Yuri, May y> 

Fedoseyev (Soviet ) Nov., 

Felber, John E.; “The American’s Towtse Manual 
to Russia’ (review) , March, 46f 

Films. See Moving Pictures. 

Finkelstein, Sidney: “Eugene Onegin, ” Nov., 68f; 
“New Recordings,” Feb., 46; ‘‘Soviet Records 
— May, 46; “Two Soviet Artists,” Apr., 


Folk art, in Rumania, June, 18 

Forced labor, in Tibet, June, 

Foreign Ministers Conference, Geneva (1959), Apr., 
7f; June, 3f; Sept., 

Foreign trade. See Te eaad trade. 

Fraenkel, Max, Nov., 63 

France, and Berlin, May, 6 

Frank, Anne, July, 43 

Frank, Waldo, March, 25 

Freudianism, Nov., 22f 

Fritchman, Stephen H., 


Sept., 31-35 
Fulbright, William, Apr., 4; Feb., 11 
G 


Galkin, Samuel, Feb., 17 
Gallup’ Poll, Apr., 4f 
Garst, Roswell, Nov., 61 
Gas. See Natural gas. 

Gasha Chuji-nima, Nov., 51 
Gaulle, Charles de, March, 23 
Geneva Agreements (1954), 


“American in Stockholm,” 


and Laos, Oct., 45, 


47f 
Core Conference (nuclear tests, 1959), Jan., 
3f; May, 


Geneva Foreign Ministers ‘_—_e (1959), Apr., 
7f; June, 3f; Sept., 

Geriatrics, in USSR, Moy 15-1 

Geriatrics Institute (Bucharest) , S aly, 16-21 

Gerlach, Talitha, ‘Visit to a Commune,” 
22-25 


German Democratic Republic: agriculture in, July, 
30-33; and Foreign Ministers’ Conference, June, 
ae and USSR, Apr., 4, 8; May, 12; and Western 
Germany, Jan. ee 35: changes in, June, 19-21; 
coal industry in, June, 20; economic growth, May, 


Jan., 


14f; medical service in, July, 32; migration to 
and from, May, 15 

German Federal Republic: and Berlin, May, 6; 
and Foreign Ministers’ Conference, June, 3; 


foreign policy, May, 14 
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Germany: Khrushchev-Eisenhower conference on, 
ov., 4; Khrushchev on, Oct., 12f; Soviet pro- 

posals on, Jan., 4f, 31-35; Feb., 38-40; uni- 
fication, Feb., 4f; March, 3f, 14f; Apr., 4, 8; 
June, 3; Sept., 42f. See also Berlin. 

Goldin, Sol, ‘‘A U.S. Worker Samples Free Soviet 
Medical Care,”” May, 28-32 

Gordon, Elia, June, 39 

Gorky, Maxim, on Whitman, July, 36 

Graham, Shirley: ‘‘Minorities in China,’’ May, 16- 
21; Jan., 20; Feb., 14 

Great Britain: and Germany, May, 14; and nu- 
clear weapons, Apr., 19; peace movement in, 
May, 15 

Greece, and Albania, July, 25 

Grigorovich, Yuri, May, 11 

Gromyko, Andrei, at foreign ministers’ conference, 
June, 3 

Guinea, new Republic of, March, 23 

Gulamova, Gulandon, Nov., 37 

Gunther, John, Nov., 18 
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H3 (medicine), July, 16-21 

H-3 vitamin: July, 16-21; Sept., 17£ 

Haitem, George, March, 18-22 

Halkin (Yiddish poet), June, 39 

Hammarskjold, Dag, Feb., 8 

Harriman, Averell, Feb., 8 

Harris, Roy, “Composers Visit USSR,’’ May, 36-39 

Hatcher, Harlan H., June, 36 

Heller, A. A., ““A New Novel by Constantin Si- 
monov,” July, 47 

Hemingway, Ernest, Sept., 11 

Hermitage Museum, Nov., 43f 

Herter, Christian A., June 3, 

Highways, in Albania, July, 24 

Hikmet, Nazim, Jan., 20 

Hindi language, Nov., 39 

Ho Chi Minh, March, 29 

Hours of labor, in USSR, Nov., 17 

Housing: in China, Jan., 24, Feb., 24f, March, 
42f; in Rumania, Oct., 38 

Humphrey, Hubert, Feb., 6, 11; Sept.. 44f 

Hungarian emigre groups, Feb., 7 

Hungary: Khrushchev on, Oct., 14f; 
USSR, March, 34f 

Hunton, W. Alphaeus, ‘‘Decision in Africa’’ 
view), Feb., 43-45 

Hurok, Sol, May, 8 

Hydroelectric power, in Albania, July, 28 

Hydrogen bomb. See Nuclear weapons. 
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I. F. Stone’s Weekly, March, 4f 

Talditi, Lin, July, 42 

Idealism (philosophy), Nov., 29 

Ideological struggles, July, 14 : . 

— in Albania, July, 26; in China, July, 
8 


India: and Laos, Oct., 51; China border question, 
Nov., 46-52; U.S. and, Nov., 16 

Indo-China. See Laos and Viet Nam. 

Industrial production, in USSR, March, 6-17; Oct., 


16 
Industry: in USSR, Jan., 26-30 
Intellectuals, in China, July, 39 
International Cultural Exchanges. See Cultural Ex- 
changes. . 
International Geophysical Year, Apr., 11 
— Lenin Peace Prize, June, 25, Nov., 


et., 18 
f 


opera in 
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International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, May, 27 

International Relations. See Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference; Summit Conference. 

International trade: March, 17; Apr., 36-42; Khru- 
shchev_on, Oct., 14; Oct., 16; Mikoyan’s U.S. 
tour, Feb., 4, March, 4 

Intourist organization, March, 46; June, 6 

Iraq, Egypt and, Sept., 21 

Irrigation: in China, Jan., 6-15, 23 

Ishantaraeva, Sahra Khanum, Nov., 36f 

Israel, foreign policy, July, 23 

Ivanov, Vsyevolod, June, 38 


J 


Jackson, Henry M., Apr., 6 

Jaffe, Ben, ‘Key to Russia’ (review), May, 44f 

Jakobson, Roman, Oct., 

Jews: in Rumania, July, 22f; in USSR, Feb., 
_ 15-19; June, 37-40 

Jigme, Ngapo Ngawan, June, 11 

Johnson, Hewlett, July, 7-10 

Johnson, Lyndon, Apr., 

Johnson, Mordecai, ‘““On the USSR and China,” 
Nov., 31f 

Johnson Act (foreign debts), Apr., 39 

Johnston, Eric: Feb., 6; Nov., 58 

Johnstone, Archie: “Along Mother Volga,” June, 
31f; “Why Be Old at 90?”, Sept., 15-18 

Joliot-Curie, Frederic, Sept., 31 
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Kahn, Albert E.: ‘From a Letter to My Wife,” 
March, 30-32; ‘“‘An Ode to Man,” Apr., 43f 
a) ee D., ‘Rebuilding Bucharest,” Oct., 


Kaissouni, Abdel Moneim, Sept., 22 

Kaloons (Tibet), Nov., 50f 

Kane, Matthew, June, 26 

Kaplan (Soviet artist), Nov., 43 

Kasha (Tibet ruler), June, 13f 

Kazakevich, Vladimir, Nov., 22 

Kennan, George M., March, 3 

Kennedy, E. W., Oct., 46 

Kent, Rockwell: ‘‘An Epic for All Men,’’ June, 
44f; “Let Us Sing for Peace,’ July, 44f; “‘Let- 
ter from Bulgaria,’’ Oct., 30f; ‘Marx Twain,” 
Dec., 15-17; ‘““‘The Wings of the Future,’ Nov., 
18-20; “Of Men and Mountains (review), Apr., 
43f; March, 25; Nov., 55 : 

Kent, Sally, ‘““‘The Young Are Always Beautiful,’’ 
Sept., 12-14 

Kenya, liberation movement, March, 24 

Khrennikov, Tikhon, May, 37 : 

Khrushchev, Nikita S.: ‘‘For Total Disarmament,” 
Oct., 3-10; “On New World Situation’ (sum- 
mary), Dec., 9-14; “Report to the 21st Con- 
gress: a summary,’ March, 6-17; “Soviet 7- 
Year Plan Targets’ (excerpts), Jan., 
“Speech to Soviet Writers’’ (excerpts), 
11-15; and German question, May, 12f; and 
Summit conference, Apr., 9; at 21st Congress 
of CPSU, Apr., 32, 35; at United Nations, Oct., 
17f; discussion with Nixon, Sept., 8-10; Elbe 
River veterans and, June, 27; National Press 
Club speech (excerpts), Oct., 12f; new image 
of in U.S., Nov., 6; New York Economic Club 
speech (excerpts), Oct., 15-18; on atom-free 
Balkan zone, July, 29; on China, Oct., 18; on 
disarmament, Nov., 63; on Eisenhower, Nov., 9, 

62; on foreign trade, Apr., 36f; on peaceful 

competition, Jan., 5; on relations with U.S., 








Sept., 5; visit to U.S., Oct., 10-18; Nov., 3- 
10; 57-64; W. E. B. Du Bois on, Nov., 15 

Khrushchev, Nina Petrovna, Nov., 

Kochetov, Vsevolod, ‘“‘The Yershov Brothers’ (re- 
view), Jan., 36-38 

Kommunist, June, 29 

Komsomolskaya Pravda, June, 28 

Konstantinovich, Georgi, Apr., 14 

Korean war, China and, Nov., ‘47 

Korneichuk, Alexander, Sept., 33 

Koten, Bernard: ‘‘Fourteen Years Later,’’ June, 

; “Guides to Travel in the USSR, May, 

a “Planning a Trip to the USSR?”, March, 
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Kozlov, Frol R., Sept., 11 
Kuo Mo-jo, Apr., 31 
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Labor, wages and hours in USSR, Feb., 37 

Lama. See Dalai Lama; Panchen Lama 

Lamont, Corliss: ‘‘Soviet Russia after 21 Years,” 
Nov., 21-25; ‘Uzbekistan Impressions,’’ Oct., 
35f; “A Peace Program for the U.S.A.,” (re- 
view), Feb., 45 

Laos: political situation in, July, 34f; U.S. policy 
in, Oct., 4-51; Nov., 

Laotian Committee for the Defense of National 
Interests, Oct., 50 

Lapauri, Alexander, May, 10 

Latin America, and nuclear weapons, Sept., 33 

Lavorov, P. A., July, 36 

Lavrentyev, Academician, Feb., 31 

Lavrovsky, Leonid, May, 8; June, 41 

Lawrence, William Oct., 4 

Lead mining, in Usekison: Nov., 37 

Lechevalier, Herbert A., Apr., 

Leipzig Fair, June, 19 

Lend-lease act., Apr., 39 

Lenin, V. I.: on man, Apr., 
lution, Nov., 11 

Lenin Peace ~— Noyv., 

wee. Irving R “Main _—_ USSR” 
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Liboaties in USSR, May, 34; Nov., 39 

Lieb, Alexander, june, 26 

Lignite. See Coal. 

Lin Yi-fang, July, 40f 

Lippmann, Walter, Jan., 5; May, 6; Sept. 41; 
Oct., 46 

Literacy. See Illiteracy. 

Literary criticism, Khrushchev on, July, 14 

Literature, Khrushchev on, July, 

Lithography, in USSR, Nov., 43 

Liu, Grace, ‘Sun Pao-san’s Story,’* Oct., 

Liu Shao-chi, Jan., 

Livestock, in Czechoslovakia, June, 24 

Living standards. See Standard A eee 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Oct.,. 15; 

Lohr, George: ‘Modern Tay Cems to East 
Germany,” July, 30-33; “Ten Years of the 
German Democratic Republic,” Dec., 18-22 

Loka province (Tibet), Nov., 49 

— Walter, ‘Song of Peace” 


Luria, A. R., Nov., 22f 


M 


Ma Haiteh, March, 18-22 

McCone, John A., Nov., 5 
MacDuffie, Marshall, Oct., 15 
McElroy, Neil H., Apr 5 
McMahon line (India), ‘Nov., 48, 50 


27; on October Revo- 


(review) , 


41-43 


(review), July, 


Macmillan, Harold: March, 3; Apr., 3; May, 12- 
; Nov., 

Maicu, Horia, Oct., 

Makarenko, Anton, Jay, 14 

Malthusianism, Oct., 2 

Mansfield, Mike, March, 3 Ave, 4 

Mao Tse-tung: jan., 14; , 23, 25 


Margosian, Parseh, July, 
= Herbert, ‘‘Ira ‘Aldridge” (review), June, 


Martin, John: _ 26 June, 41; Sept., 46 

Martin, Kingsley, M 44 

Marzani, Carl, “The. Survivor” (review), Apr., 

Maternity welfare, in <n July, 26, 28 

Matip, Benjamin, Jan., 19 

Maximova, Yekaterina, May, 9 

May Day, in USSR, June, 5, 7 

Mayakovsky, Vladimir, July, 3 

Mboya, Tom, March, 2 

Medical education, in Albania, July, 26 

Medical exchanges, Soviet-U.S., Apr., 11f 

Medical instruments, Soviet, July, 5 

Medical service: and population growth, Oct., 21f; 
in East Germany, July, 32; in Rumania, July, 
Te an 1 May, 28-32; Sept., 15-18; Oct.. 
26f; Nov., 4 

Mendelson, Sn July, 36 

Menshikov, Mikhail, Feb., 3 

Meyer, William H., Sept., 44 

Middle East, U.S. and, Apr., 
Iraq, Israel. 

—. Anastas: Feb., 3-12; March, 3, 17; Apr., 


5. See also Egypt, 


Military expenditures. i Armaments. 

Miller, Haynes, Oct., 

Mills, C. Wright, “The — of World War 
Il” (review), Feb., a” 

Milstein, Nathan, Apr., 

Mineral resources, in ‘ilbacia, July, 28 

Ming Tombs dam, Jan., 6-1 

Ming village (China), "Sept., 26-30 

Minsk, USSR, June, 38 

Moisseyev, Igor, March, 31 

Moisseyev Dance Group, Apr., 12 

Moli, Fan, July, 25 

Molotov, Vyacheslav M., Feb., " 

Le Monde (newspaper) , June, 

_. Elizabeth: “Cold War fext Book,” May, 

0-42; ‘‘Education Makes WHeadlines in the 

USS’ ” Feb., 28-32 HY aes Education” (re- 
view), Oct., 55; Nov., 53 

Morality: in China, March, 20 

Morford, Richard, *‘Naitonal Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship,’’ Nov., 53-56 

Morris, George, “What I Saw in the Soviet Union 
Today” (review), Oct., 55 

Morse, Wayne, Nov., at 

Moscow, American Exhibit in, July, 4-6 

Moscow Ballet School, May, 9 

Moslemism, Oct., f 

Moving pictures: “Diary of Anne Frank,’ July, 
42f; Eugene Onegin, Nov., 68f; in Albania, 
Sept., 38 

Mukhitdinov, N. A., Apr., 34 

Murphy, Robert D., March, 4 

Music: in USSR, March, 33. 36; May, 38f 

Music, new recordings of Soviet composers, Feb., 


4 
Music Festival, Soviet, Sept., 46 
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Namdon, Kuna Wonchug, Dalai Lama, Nov., 50 
Nasreddinova, Yadgar, Nov., 
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Nasser, Gamal Abdel, Sept., 21f 

National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
March, 3, 22 ; 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
June, 7; Nov., 53-56 

— Council of the Churches of Christ, Jan., 


National income, in USSR, March, 7 

National minorities, in China, May, 16-21 
Nationalities question, solution of, Nov., 40 
Natural gas, in East Germany, June, 20 

— Helen and Scott, passports revoked, July, 


Nearing, Scott, ‘‘African Freedom,” Feb., 43-45 

Needham, Joseph, ‘‘Do Chinese Communes Break 
Up the Family?”, March, 42-44 

Nehru, Jawaharlal: June, 8; Oct., 47; Nov., 46, 


Neo Lao Hak Xat, Oct., 50 

Nepotism, in Bulgaria, Ya 34 

New Republic, June, 4 

New World Review: ownership statement, Nov., 
71; report to readers, Oct., 5 

—~ York, Soviet exhibit in: Apr., 13; July, 4-6; 
ept., 

New York Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
May, 21 

New York Herald-Tribune, Sept., 10 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Oct., 31 

New York Post, Nov., 

New Yorker, Sept., 10 

Newall, J. N. F., “In Unknown Albania,” 
24-29; Sept., 36-40 

Newspapers in Uzbekistan, Nov., 39 
Ngapo Ngawang Jigme, Nov., 51f 

Nikanov, Fedor I., 
(review), May, 

Nikolay, Patriarch, Nov., 42 

Nilin, Pavel, “Comrade Venka” 


42¢ 

Nishova, Man, Ju 

7. Richard > ie discussion, ~~ Khrushchev, 

8-10; in USSR, Sept., 

ama Ny Kwame: Feb., 13f, ‘March, 24f 

Nobel Prize, March, 31f 

— : Treaty Organization: Jan., 328; 
pr., 

North Vietnam. See Vietnam. 

eee Paul, “Jews in the Soviet Union,” 


July, 


“Getting Along in Russian’ 


(review), May, 


June, 


Novocain, in treatment of aged, July, 16-21 

Nuclear weapons: Oct., 3f; dangers of, Apr., 6; 
Khrushchev on, Oct., 13; Latin America and, 
Sept, 33; New York ‘exhibit on, May, 21: 
Soviet position on, Oct., 5f; ultimate in destruc- 
tiveness, Apr., 18; US. — Fa Ape., 5: 
World Peace Council on, July, 

Nuclear weapons tests: pe Ry scientists on, 
March, 40; Geneva conference and, Feb., ' 
March. 4f, 22; May, 5f; preliminary agreements 
on, Jan., ‘4; suspension of, Sept., 45 

Nyasaland, March, 24 


O 


O’Casey, Sean, Feb., 3; Sept., 14 
Oganisoff, Igor, Oct., 51 

Old age pensions. See Pensions. 
Old people. See Aged. 

Oliver, Maria Rosa, Sept., 33 
Orvid, George, May, 8 
Ostrovsky, Nikolai, Oct., 27 
Ouandie, Mrs. Martha, Feb., 14 
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Painting, in China, 

Panchen Lama, June, 

Parhon, C. I. July, 18 

Parker, Ralph: ‘The Afro-Asian Writers Confer- 
ence,” Jan., 16-21; ‘The Bolshoy Ballet,’ May, 
8-11; “A New Soviet Novel,”’ Jan., 36-38; 
> ‘Slask’—Polish Song and Dance,” Dec., 35- 
37; ‘Soviet Youth on Ethics and Esthetics,” 
June, 28-30 

Passport cases, Helen and Scott Nearing, July, 33 

Pasternak, Boris, March, 31 

Path of Thunder (ballet). May, 11 


Pathet Lao, Oct., 45 

Patolichev, N. aK, “U.S.-USSR Trade Relations, 
Apr., 36-42 

Pavlichenko, Ludmila, Nov., 23 

Peace: alternatives to war, Apr., 16-24; and Ger- 
man settlement, Jan., 31-35; balance sheet for, 
March, 3-5; Corliss Lamont on, Feb., 45; Ilya 
Ehrenburg on, March, 37-41; Mikoyan’s U.S. 
visit, Feb., 3-12; prospects for, Jan., 3-5; Soviet 


proposals on Germany, Feb., 38- 40; U.S. foreign 
conv and, Feb., 31-43;vs. cold war, March, 


Peace movement: in Britain, May, 15; World Peace 
Council meeting, Sept., 

Peasantry, in Egypt, Sept., 19f 

Pei, Mario, ‘‘Getting Along in Russian” 
May, 44 

Poking. rebuilding in, July, 37 

Pensions: in Albania, July, 28; in USSR, Feb., 35 

Pentagon. See U.S. Defense Dept. 


July, 40f 


(review) , 


People’s Communes, in China: Jan., 7, 22-25; 
March, 42-44; July, 39 

People’s militia, in China, Feb., 25f 

Peres, Shiman, July, 23 

Perlo, Victor, ‘‘Soviet Economics,” Jan., 39 


Peters, Roberta, Apr., 12 
— Tabitha, ‘Report from Egypt,” Sept., 19- 
Petroleum industry: 


in Albania, July, 27; in Uzbek- 
istan, Nov., 


Philharmonic Orchestra (New York), Oct., 31 

Philosophy in USSR, Nov., 26-30 

Phonograph recordings, May, 46; Nov., 69f 

Phouma, Souvanna, Prince, Oct., f 

Pittsburgh, Khrushchev in, Nov., 61 

Planning: in China, Jan., 6-15, 22-25; 7-year tar- 
geis in USSR, Jan., 26-30; March, 6-17 

Podiachikh, P., “The Population of the USSR,” 
Dec., 38-44 

Poland: and foreign ministers’ conference, June, 
3; and Laos, Oct., 51; and summit conference, 
May, 7; Nixon’s visit to, Sept., 

Polevoi, Boris, Feb., 

Polish Academy of Sciences, Oct., 34 

Polowsky, Joseph, June, 26f 

Polygamy, in Uzbekistan, Oct., 36 

Popova, Nina, June, 

Population, medical service and, Oct., 21f 

Porgy and Bess (play), May, 38 

Potsdam agreement (1945): Jan., 31; Apr., 9 

Poulson (Los Angeles mayor), Nov., 57f 

Poverty, war and, Apr., 20 

Powell, John and Sylvia, Sept., 35 

Prager, William, Oct., 

= of Economics, USSR. journal 
ae, 3 

Propaganda, art and, May, 4 

Prostitution. eliminated in China, March, 18-22 

Psychoanalysis, Nov., 23 

Public health, in China, March, 18-22 


(review) , 








Punjab (India), Nov., 4 
Puppet theaters, in LiésR, June, 34 
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Quakers: March, 4, 22; Nov., 16 
Quemoy Island, Apr., 5 
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Rabinowitz, Sholom. See Aleichem, Sholom. 

Radishchev, Aleksander, ‘‘A Journey from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow”’ eng py 45£ 

Railroads, in Albania, . y; 

Rand, Henry J., July, 

Rapacki, Adam, ieee a of: Feb., 40; March, 


Rashidov, Sharaf: Jan., 18; Nov., 39f 

Ratsch, Wolfgang, July, 31 

Reed, John, Nov., 12 

Refregier, Anton: ‘An Artist Visits the USSR,” 
Nov., 41-45; ‘U.S. Artist in Rumania,” Dec., 
27-29; July, 44 

Rest homes, in USSR, Oct., 26 

Reston, James: Feb., 5; Nov., 6 

Reuther, Walter, Nov., 59 

Revisionism, July, 14 

Rhodope mining basin (Bulgaria), Oct., 33 

Ridder, Eric, Nov., 62 

Rindin, Vadim, May, 8 

Roads. See Highways. 

Roberts, Holland: ‘“Tamerlane’s Uzbekistan Today,” 
Nov., 33-40; Oct., 4 

Robeson, Eslanda: ‘“The Accra Conference,’’ Feb., 
13f; ‘‘African Leadership,’’ March, 23-25; ‘“The 
21st Congress on Television,’’ Apr., 32-35 

Robins, Raymond, oe , 1l- * 

Rockefeller, Nelson A., Nov. 

Romeo and Juliet (ballet) , ‘hes: af, 11 

Rompa Tutan Kuching, Nov. is OL 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: Jan., 31; Oct., 12 

Roshchina, Irina, June, 6 

Ross, Edward A., Nov., 11 

Rothstein, Andrew: ‘“‘The All-Russian Theatrical 
Society,” June, 33-37; ‘‘A Soviet Factory Club,” 
May, 33-35 

Rozhdestyensky, Gennadi, May, 10 

Rumania: folk art in, June, 18; Holland Roberts 
on, Oct., 40; housing in, Oct., 38; Jews in, July, 
22; medical service in, July, i7f; rebuilding of 
Bucharest, Oct., 37-40 

Russian Dance and Music Festival, Sept., 46 

Russian language, teaching of in U.S., Apr., 15 
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St. Sure, J. Paul, Nov., 6 
Salaries, of ballet dancers, — 10 
Salisbury, Harrison: Feb., 3f; Oct., 


Samarkand, Nov., 34 

San Francisco, Khrushchev in, Nov., 58f 

Sananikone, Phoui, Oct., 

Sanatoria, in USSR, Oct., 26 

Sandburg, Carl, Apr., 13 

Santihab Party (Laos), Oct., 50 

Sarasin, Pote, Oct., 4 

Saroyan, William, in USSR, Feb., 19 

Satire, Khrushchev on, July, 12f 

Schaffer. Gordon: ‘‘The British Elections,’’ Dec., 
30-34; “The Two Germanys,’ May, 12-15 

Schulman, Murray, June, 26 

Schuman, Julian, Sept., 35 


12; Nov:, 4, 





Schwartz, Harry: on Soviet economy, Jan., 5; on 
Sovict 7-year targets, Jan., 

Schweitzer, Albert, Feb., 12. 

Science: and peace, Apr., in USSR, March, 7 

Scientific exchanges, Sevier US. Apr., 

Scinteia Printing Plant, Oct., 9 

Sears, Ed, ‘‘People’s Capitalism,” July, 47 

Serfdom, in Tibet, June, 12f 

Shinggring Lobu, Lama, Nov. » 90 

Shipbuilding: in Bulgaria, Oct., 33; in East Ger- 
many, June, 20 

Shostakovich, Dmitri, March, 35 

Shvernik, N. M., Apr., 

Sikang Province (China), June, 11 

Silber, Boris, June, 

Simla Conference (1912), Nov., 49f 

Sinkiang Province (China), Nov., 49 

Sitnik, Peter, June, 26 

Skanderbeg (Albanian hero), Sept., 38f 

Skouras, Spyrous, Nov., 58 

Slovakia, June, 22f 

Smith, Jessica: “Balance Sheet for Peace,’ March, 
3-5; “For a Peaceful New Year,’ Jan., 3-5; 
‘“Geneva—First Phase,’’ June, 3f; ‘“‘A Humanist 
Approach,” March, 46; “The Khrushchev Visit,” 
Oct.,  10- 18; ““Mikoyan’s Goodwill Visit,” 

“Mir I. Druzhba—Peace and Friend- 
ship,” Sept. 3-7; ‘Prospects for Peace,’ Dec., 
3-8; ‘Report to ‘Our Readers,”’ Oct., 52f; “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” May, 3-7; “The Summit and 
Peace,” Apr., 3-7; “Theodore Bayer,” Apr., 
25-27; “Two Great Anniversaries and the 
Khrushchev Visit,’ Nov., 3-10 

Smorodintsev, A. A., Nov., 40 

Snow, Edgar, ‘Journey to the Beginning’ (re- 
view), Jan., 38f 

Sobolev, Arkady A., Feb., 8 

Sochi (USSR), a ada 

Social classes, July 

Social insurance, in USSR, May, 32 

Social security, in USSR, Feb., 33-37 

Socialism, October revolution and, Nov., 14-17 

Socialist realism, in music, May, 38 

Solovyev, Leonid, “The Enchanted Prince’ (re- 
view), June, 

Somerville, John, March, 25 

Soong C hing-ling (Madame Sun Yat-sen), Jan., 38 

South East Asia Treaty Organization, Oct., 

Souvanna Phouma, Prince, Oct., 

Soviet Education (periodical), May, 45 

Soviet exhibition (in New York): Apr., 13; July, 
4-6; Sept., 

Soviet Literature, = a7 

Sparkman, John, Oct., 47 

Spata, Hasan, Sept., 40 

Spellman, Francis Cardinal, Nov., 7 

Sports exchanges, American-Soviet, Apr., 14 

Stalingrad, June, 5, 26 

Standard of living: in China; Jan., 22-25; Feb., 
20-27; March, 42-44; in Egypt, Sept., 20f; _ 
German Democratic Republic, June, 19; 

an March, 6-17; May 24f, 31: 


Steichen, + Roll Apr., 13 
Stevenson, Adlai: Feb., 7; — 61 

~ Mildred “Ira Aldridge’ (review), June, 
er World Peace Council session, Sept., 


Pm ka Peace petition (1949), Sept., 33 

Stoll, ‘or Gray, ‘““A Musical Odyssey,’ * March, 
22. 

Stone Flower (ballet), May, 11 

Stone’s, I. F., Weekly, March, 4f . 

Strong, Anna Louise: “The China-India Border,” 





Nov., 46-52; “Do Chinese Communes Break 
Up the Family?” March, 42-44; ‘‘How China 
Conquered Syphilis,’ March, 18- 22; ‘Tibet: 
What Happened? What's Ahead?” June, 8-18; 
“We Get in the Wheat for Peking,’’ Sept., 24-30 

Strontium 90, Apr., 

Strougal, ie Moe my June, 24 

Struchkova, Raissa, May, 10 

Student exchanges, Soviet-U.S., April 13. See also 
College students 

Sugar industry, in Albania, July, 29 

Sullivan, Walter, Apr., 11 

Summit’ Conference: Apr., 3-7; May, 4; Nov., 4f; 
moves toward, Apr., 7-10; U.S. and, May, 7 

Sun Pao-san, Oct., 41-43 

Sutherland, Efua Theodora, as 

Swope, Herbert Bayard, Nov. a 

Syphilis, conquered in China, March, 18-22 
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Takun region (Tibet), Nov., 49 

Tamerlane, Nov., 34 

Tan, General, June, 14 

Tashkent, Nov., 34, 38 

— Conference of Afro-Asian writers, Jan., 

Taylor, Maxwell: March, 5; Apr., 5 

Terman, Mandel, ‘‘Jewish Life in the USSR,” 
Feb., 15-19 

Terry, Walter, June, 42 

Thacher, Thomas, Nov., 11 

Thaelmann, Rosa, July, 42 

Theater: in USSR, June, 33-37; 
Nov., 36 

Thomas, Lowell, June, 8-10 

Tibet: China’s policy in, May, 20; description, 

rey 10; political situation in, June, 8-18; Nov., 


in Uzbekistan, 


Tibetan Autonomous Region Preparatory Commit- 
tee, June, 

Tikhonov, Nikolai, Jan., 18 

Tirana (Albania), July, 25 

Titchina, Pavlo, June, 38 

Tobacco, Soviet medical position on, Sept., 17 

Tolstoy, Leo, on Whitman, July, 36 

Tomofeyeva, Nina, May, 10 

Touré, Sekou, March, 23 

Touring, in USSR: March, 46; June, 6, 31 

Trade unions: and Soviet-U.S. exchanges, Apr., 
15; in Czechoslovakia, May, 22; in Egypt, Sept., 
21; in USSR, May, 25, 35 

~ unions (U.S.) and Khrushchev, Nov., 16f, 


Transportation, in Albania, July, 24 
Truman, Harry S., Nov., 7 
Tuchina, Tatiana, May, 9 
Turgenev, Ivan, July, 36 

Turkey, and Albania, Sept., 39f 
Tuvim, Julian, Feb., 16 


U 


Ula, defined, June, 9 

Ulanova, Galina, May, 8; June, 41 

Underdeveloped countries. See Colonial countries. 

Unemployment: absent in USSR, May, 26; in 
Czechoslovakia, May, 22 

Union of Soviet Artists, Nov., 43 

Union of Soviet Composers, May, 38 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: American 
books published in, Nov., 25; American tour- 
ists, March, 46f; anti-Soviet propaganda, March, 


4; Anton Refregier on, Nov., 41-45; architec- 
ture in, Nov., 22; art in, July, 6; college stu- 
dents in, Oct., 29; copyright law in, Nov., 23; 
Corliss Lamont on, Nov., 21-25; education in, 
June, 36; Nov., 21f, 38f, 67; electric power in, 
Nov., 45; factory clubs, in, May, 33-35; for- 
eign ‘trade policies, March, 17; 42nd anniversary, 
Nov., 3-13; geriatrics in, Sept., 15-18; Harry 
Bridges on, May, 23; hours of ‘labor in, Nov., 
1 ¥ it industrial achievements, Oct., 24; industrial 
production in, March 6-17, Oct., 16; Jews in, 
June, 37-40; libraries in, May, 34; medical 
care in, May, 28-32; medical service in, Oct., 
26; Nov., 40; music in, May, 38f; Nixon’s 
visit to, Sept., Gf; philosophy in, Nov., 26-30; 
publishing in, March,  ) F- Rockwell Kent on, 
Nov., 18-20; seven year plan, May, 23; social 
security in, May, 32; Soviet short De 
March, 45; standard of living in, May, 24, 31; 
Nov., 19, 24; theater in, June, 33-37; touring 
in, March, 46; June, 6, 31; trade unions in, 
May, 25, 35; trade with US, Apr., 36-42; 21st 
Congress of the Communist Pa in, March, 
6-17; W. E. B. Du Bois on, ov., 14-16; 
women in, Oct., 36; writers in, July, 11-15; youth 
in, June, 28-30 

USSR Foreign policy: aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, March, 15f; and Albania,, July, 28; and 
Berlin, Apr., 3f; and China, Nov., 31f; and 
disaramament, Oct., 4f, 7f; Nov., 4f; and Egypt, 
Sept., 22f; and German Democratic Republic, 
Apr., 8; and Germany, Jan., 4f, 31-35; May, 
12f; Sept. 42-44; and international trade, Oct., 
16; and nuclear weapon tests, Jan., 4; and U.S., 
Sept., 7 Nov. 4, 10; peace aims of, March, 


USSR foreign visitors and delegations: American 
composers, May, 36-39, June, 5-7; from U.S. 
Apr., 13; Murray Young, Oct., 25-29; N. Y. 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Oct., 

Union of Soviet Writers, July, 11-15 

United Arab Republic, Soviet relations to, March, 
1 


5 
United Nations: Khrushchev speech to, Oct., 3-10, 
17f; Mikoyan’s press conference on, Feb., 8-11 
United States: Air Force, Apr., 5; and Africa, Feb., 
43-45; and Germany, Jan., 4f; and international 
trade, Oct., 15f; and Laos, July 34f, Oct., 44-51; 
and nuclear weapons tests, Jan., 3f, Feb., 12, 


March, 40; and Summit conference, May, 7; 
Defense Dept., Apr., 6; exhibition in Moscow, 
Sept., 8-11; foreign policy, Jan., 3-5; March, 
3-5, 37-41; Khrushchev visit to, Oct., 10-18; 


peace sentiment, March, 3-5, 37-41; policies in 
Germany, Jan., 31-35; relations with USSR, 
Sept., 3-8; Nov., 4, 10; trade with USSR, Apr., 
36-42; Youth Festival Committee, March, 25 

Uttar Pradesh Province (India), Nov., 49 

Uzbek theater, Nov., 36 . 

Uzbekistan: Oct., 35f, Nov., 24, 33-40; mineral 
industries, Nov., 37; newspapers and periodicals 
in, Nov., 39f 

Uzunov, Dimiter, March, 36 


V 


V T O. See All-Russian Theatrical Society 

Vergelis, Aaron, June, 39 

Vienna, World Youth Festival, March, 25, June, 
32, Sept., 12-14 . 

Vietnam (Democratic Republic): progress in, 
March 26-29; Soviet aid to, March, 28f 

Vietnam, Geneva agreement on, March, 29 

Vitamin H-3, Sept., 








Vlassov, Stanislav, May, 10 
Voika, Voina, July, 
Volga river, touring on, June, 31f 


Volunteers, in Chinese wheat harvest, Sept., 24-30 
W 

Wages, in Albania, July 25 

Walker, John (1854), te) 49 

Wall Street Journal, Get, 4 48, 50 

Walsh, Edmund A., Nov ii 

Wang Feng, June, 12 

War: alternatives to, Apr., 16-24; destructive 


powers of, Oct., 3; Khrushchev on, Oct., 

Ward, Harry F., Nov., 53 

Warren, Susan: ‘“‘Not so Quiet Americans in Laos,” 
rs 44-51; “‘The Real Tibet’ (review), Sept., 
“ 


Warsaw Treaty Organization, Jan., 32f 

Washington, Khrushchev in, Nov., 62 

Washington Post, ee 

Watson, Thomas J., Jr., 

West Germany. See Saag Hedecal Republic 

West Indian Federation, Apr., 29 

Wheat Growing: in China, Sept., 24-30; in 
Czechoslovakia, June, 22 

= Eleanor, ‘Diary for Anne Frank,” July, 


Wheeler, George S., 
slovakia,” June, 22-25 

White, Thomas D., Apr., 5 

Whitman, Walt: Apr., 27; July, 36 

Williams, Albert Rhys: “An Idea Whose Time 
Has Come,” Nov., 11-13; Nov., 2 

Wine production, in Albania, July, 29 


“Agriculture in Czecho- 


Women: in Africa, Feb., 14; in China, Jan., 23 
March, 19f; in USSR, Oct., 36 
Work, technical developments ‘and, Oct 
World —" Council: July, 10; ig OB S53 
Ov., 
World Youth Festival (Vienna): March, 25; June, 
32; Sept., 12-14 


Wright, John, Nov., 
Writers, Congress of Al July, 11-15 


Y 


Yakir, I., June, 39 
Yangtse River, Nov., 45 
Yemelyanov, Vassily, Nov., 9° 


Yi people (China), May, 1 

Yiddish language, in USSR. June, 37 

Young, Edgar Pp. “Ts the German Democratic 
Republic,” June, 19-21; “Industry in Bulgaria,” 


2- 34; “North Vietnam Today,” March, 

26- 29; “The Real Issue in Laos,” July, 34f 

Young, Murray: “The Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram,” Apr., 11-15; ‘“‘A Great Negro Actor,” 
June, 45f; ‘‘Guide to the Soviet Theater,” July, 
46; “Inside the Khrushchev Era,’’ Nov., 65f; 
“Landmark in Russian Thought,” July, 45; 
“A New Collection of Soviet Short Stories,” 
March, 45; “New Soviet Novel,” 
“New Watches Needed,” Jan., 38f; 
About the Cold War,” Apr., 44f; ‘‘People to 
People,’’ July, 4-6; ‘‘Peter the First,” Dec., 45; 
“Poland Remembers,” Dec., 46; ‘Soviet Ad- 
venture,” Dec., 46; “Soviet Education,” Oct., 
55; “Springtime, Friendship and Peace,’ June, 
5-7; “The Story of the Bolshoi Ballet,” Nov., 
64; “Tea with the Dean of Canterbury,” July, 
7-10; ‘“‘The Two Exhibitions,” Sept., 8-11; “A 
Visit’ to Sochi,” Oct., 25-29 

tops Democrats, ask recognition of China, Oct., 


3 

Youth: and the future, Oct. 19-24; in USSR, 
June, 28-30; World Festival, March, 25; June, 
32; Sept., 12-14 

Yugoslavia: Albanians in, July, 27; 
Albania, Sept., 40 


Relations with 


Z 


Zaidman, Lazar, ‘“‘The Truth About the Rumanian 
Jews,’ July 22f as 
a oe Y., “Walt Whitman in Russia,” 


Zinc mining, in Uzbekistan, Nov., 37 
Zionism, July, 22 
Zygmond, Antony, Oct., 34 


July, 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES OF ARTICLES 
(exclusive of book, movie and phonograph record reviews) 


= Conference, by Eslanda Robesson, Feb., 

— Leadership, by Eslanda Robesson, March, 

The “Afro-Asian Writers Conference, by Ralph 
Parker, Jan., 16-22 : 

Agriculture in Czechoslovakia, by George S. 
Wheeler, June, 22-25 

The All-Russian Theatrical Society, by 
Rothstein, June, 33-37 

Ann Mother Volga, by Archie Johnstone, June, 


Andrew 


American in Stockholm, by Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Sept., 31-35 : 
ay we the USSR, by Anton Refregier, 

ov., 41- 
Balance Sneet for Peace, by Jessica Smith, March, 


3-5 
The Bolshoy Ballet, by Ralph Parker, May, 8-11 
The British Elections, by Gordon Schaffer, Dec. 


30-34 . 
oo and Africa, by W. E. B. Du Bois, Apr., 


8-31 

The China-India Border, by Anna Louise Strong, 
Nov., 46-52 

China’s Winged Horse, by Abe Cepak, July, 37-41 

Composers Visit USSR, by Roy Harris, May, 36-39 

The Critics on the Bolshoy Ballet, June, 41-43 

The Cultural Exchange Program, by Murray Young, 
Apr., 11-15 

“Diary for Anne Frank,” by Eleanor Wheeler, 
July, 42f os 

Do Chinese Communes Break Up Families? by 
Anna Louise Strong, March, 42-44 ’ 

The Dream of Socialism, by W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Nov., 14-17 ? 

Education Makes Headlines in the USSR, by Eliza- 
beth Moos, Feb., 28-32 § 

For a Peaceful New Year, by Jessica Smith, Jan., 


3-5 
~ a Disarmament, by N. S. Khrushchev, Oct., 


Fourteen Years Later, by Bernard Koten, June, 26f 

From a Letter to My Wife, by Albert E. Kahn, 
March, 30-32 ‘ 

Geneva—First Phase, by Jessica Smith, June, 3f 

H3 Made Me Feel Younger, by Ellen Brand- 
stetter, July, 16-21 

a Visits Prague and Moscow, May, 


How China Conquered Syphilis, by Anna Louise 
Strong, March, 18-22 
by Albert 


“An Idea Whose Time Has Come,” 
Rhys Williams, Nov., 11-13 

In the German Democratic Republic, by Edgar P. 

Young, June, 19-21 


In Unknown Albania, by J. N. F. Newall, July, 
24-29; Sept., 36-45 
ee in Bulgaria, by Edgar P. Young, Oct., 


Jewish Life in the USSR, by Mandel Terman, 
Feb., 15-19 


Jews in the Soviet Union, by Paul Novick, June, 
37-40 


Khrushchev Across America, Nov., 57-64 

le oe Visit, by Jessica Smith, Oct., 
Khrushchev’s Report: a Summary, March, 6-17 
Khrushchev’s Speech to Soviet Writers, July 11-15 
Letter from Bulgaria, by Rockwell Kent, Oct., 30f 
ae First Seen, by Phillip Bonosky, Dec., 
A Look at the People’s Communes, by Elsie Fair- 

fax-Cholmeley, Feb., 20-27 

“Marx Twain,’’ by Rockwell Kent, Dec., 15-17 
—" Goodwill Visit, by Jessica Smith, Feb., 
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—— in China, by Shirley Graham, May, 
“Mir I Druzhba’’—Peace and Friendship, by Jessica 
Smith, Sept., 3-7 
Germany, by 
George Lohr, July, 30-33 
A M 


Modern Farming Comes to East 
ae Odyssey, by Dennis Gray Stoll, March, 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 


by Richard Morford, Nov., 53-56 
ee Today, by Edgar P. Young, March, 


Not So oe Americans in Laos, by Susan Warren, 


et, 
On New World Situation, by Nikita Khrushchev, 


Dec., 9-14 
On the bs and China, by Mordecai Johnson, 
ov., 

=, > Alternatives, by J. D. Bernal, Apr., 


People to People, by Murray Young, July, 4-6 

The Population of the USSR, by P. Podiachikh, 
Dec., 38-44 

Prospects for Peace, by Jessica Smith, Dec., 3-8 

The Real Issue in Laos, by Edgar P. Young, July, 


Rebuilding Bucharest, by Arthur D. Kahn, Oct., 
telecon P from Egypt, by Tabitha Petran, Sept., 
ee to Our Readers, by Jessica Smith, Oct., 
Romeo and Juliet, by Jessica Smith, May, 3f 


“The Russians Have Done It Again!’’ Sept., 46 
“Slask”,—Polish Song and Dance, by 





Parker, Dec., 35-37 

Social Security in the USSR, Feb., 33-37 

A brary Factory Club, by Andrew Rothstein, May, 

Soviet Proposals on Berlin, Jan., 31-35 

Soviet Russia After 21 Years, by Corliss Lamont, 
Nov., 21-25 

Soviet 7-Year Plan Targets, Jan., 26-30 

Soviet Youth on Ethics and Esthetics, by Ralph 
Parker, June, 28-30 

Springtime, Friendship 
oung, June, 5-7 

Sun Pao-san’s Story, by Grace Liu, Oct., 41-43 

Tamerlane’s Uzbekistan Today, by Holland Rob 
erts, Nov., 33-40 

Tea with the Dean of Canterbury, 
Young, July, 7-10 

Ten Years of the German Democratic Republic, 
by George Lohr, Dec., 18-22 

Theodore Bayer, by Jessica Smith, Apr., 25-27 


and Peace, by Murray 


by Murray 


Tibet: What Happened? What's "Ahead? by Anna 
Louise Strong, June, 8-18 

To the Summit—and Peace! 
Apr., 3-10 

The Truth About the Rumanian Jews, by Lazar 
Zaidman, July, 22f 

A Ror] Toward Peace, by Ilya Ehrenburg, March, 


by Jessica Smith, 


Eslanda 
Sept., 


iB 
The 21st Congress on Television, by 
Robeson, Apr., 32-35 


The Two Exhibitions, by Murray Young, 


8-11 
The Two Germanys, by Gordon Schaffer, 


May, 


Two Great Anniversaries and the Khrushchev Visit, 
by Jessica Smith, Nov., 3-10 

a in Rumania, by Anton Refregier, Dec., 

US-USSR_ Trade Relations, Apr., 36-42 

A U.S. Worker Samples Free Soviet Medical Care, 
by Sol Goldin, May, 28-32 

USSR Note on German Peace Treaty, Feb., 38-40 

= Impressions, by Corliss Lamont, Oct., 


35 

A Visit Among Soviet Philosophers, 
Dunham, Nov., 26- : 

bs 2 a Commune, by Talitha Gerlach, Jan., 

A Visit to Sochi, by Murray Young, Oct., 25-29 

Walt Whitman in Russia, by Y. Zasursky, July, 3 

We Build the Ming Tombs Dam, by Israel Ep- 
stein, Jan., 6-15 

We Get in the Wheat for Peking, by Anna Louise 
prone, Sept., 24-30 

Why be Old at 90? by Archie Johnstone, Sept., 


15-18 
~~ of the Future, by Rockwell Kent, Nov., 
“The Young Are pom Beautiful,” by Sally 


Kent, Sept., 12-14 
Youth and the Future, by J. D. Bernal., Oct., 19-24 


by Barrows 








